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- A.F.L.Backs China 


GREEN DENOUNCES FINANCIAL 


be 


“heepdon, England... -- 





HE imperialist-powers 

should give up their special 
privileges in China as the first 
contribution towards peace for 
that unhappy country. This is 
the gist of a letter to President 
Coolidge by President William 
Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In taking this 
action the A. F. of L. ranges 
itself. against the imperialist 
interests that exploit China and 
declare solidarity with the 
Chinese trade unions and stu- 
dents who are making the same 
demands upon the Powers. 

At the same time the Chinese 
Government is reported as ready to 
denounce existing treaties which 
restrict the sovereignty and \admin- 
istrative authority of China. Should 
this eourse be taken the only method 
left to the imperialist powers 
would be force in re-enforcing the 
hated treaties, but armed interven- 
tion would be af such an enormous 
cost that they would hesitate to 
resort to it. 


Text of Green’s 


Letter 

President Green’s letter adds the 
voice of American workers to the 
British workers in suggesting the 
only course that will bring peace 
to China. His letter reads: 


Washington, D. C., July 10, 1925. 
Sir: On behalf of the American 
Labor movement I wish.to urge for 
your favorable consideration and 
speedy action that the United States 
take the initiative in calling an in- 
ternational conference to make 
plans to abolish extra-territorial 
right in China. 

<Since-the Washington Con ce 
on the Limitation of Armaments 
and Political Questions in the Pa- 
cific and Far East, convened at our 
invitation in 1921, provided for the 
appointment of a Commission to 
study this subject, and that action 
was not carried out, there devolves 
upon us a responsibility for keeping 
the faith with China and the friends 
of international justice to see to 
it that the intent of that, pledge is 
redeemed. For the declaration was 
in fact a pledge of help to China, 
then struggling with the problems 
of reorganization, as well as to 
countries participating in the con- 
ference, which wished to assure 
China opportunities for  self-de- 
velopment and reorganization. 

There is every reason to believe 
that .the fundamental cause for 
present disturbances in. China is due 
to special privileges given foreign 
nations in treaty pacts, and that the 
abolition of extra-territorial rights 


of foreigners is necessary to China’s, 


administrative integrity and sove- 
reignty. The Chinese are an ancient 
and honorable people who have de- 
veloped a distinctive culture of rare 
ualities and they have a right to 
Goment the respect and deference 
accorded to national sovereignty, 


Labor’s Rights ‘foe 
To the Forefront sia 
Because of the fact that present 
political provocations have paralleled 
the coming of trade unions in 
Chinese industrial development, and 
the struggle of Chinese wage earn- 
ers for industrial justice and civil 
rights is projected into the interna- 
tional problem, it is most import- 
ant and necessary for fully bal- 
anced consideration of the whole 
question that representatives of 
wage earners participate in this in- 
quiry. We urge that the initiative 
be taken by the Government of the 
United States in calling an econom- 
ie conference to consider the Chi- 
nese situation, and that this pro- 
vision for Labor representation be 
incorporated in the conference. invi- 
tation extended to the countries. 
Ratification of the Washington 
treaties by France makes a strat- 
egical opportunity for such action. 
Our American trade union move- 
ment believes firmly that our Re- 
public stands for ideals of human 
justice and equality of opportunity 
for all, and that these ideals must 
direct not only national policies but 
our relations with other countries. 
The Chinese situation is an oppor- 
tunity for further application of 
these ideals, and Labor earnestly 
desires that our country act in con- 
formity to the highest ideals of hu- 
manism and constructive progress. 
Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN,, 
Pres., A. F. of L. 





Labor’s Dividends 


CORNWALL, Ont., July 15.— 
Three men lost their lives yester- 
day in an explosion at the silk 
mills operated by Cortland, Ltd., 
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UR Socialist movement for working-clas. ‘iberation 
is one that labors against tremendous inertia and 
To move the workers on the road 


to their own redemption is often a thankless task, but it 
must be done if we are to avoid a blind and fruitless rising 
of an ignorant mass suddenly desiring change but not 


knowing what to change. 
Look at this problem 


of capitalistic evolution and 


working-class emancipation and we are always brought 
back to the fundamental need of education. The ignorant 
can only serve as bribed tools of reactionary intrigue or 
as slaves whose ignorance is capitalized by political ad- 
venturers. To know is to live; to be ignorant is to sleep, 
and the sleep-walkers form the basis of every form of 
economic servitude, political dependence, and social degra- 


dation. 


Therefore, we stress over and over again that The 
New Leader has only one mission. 


It is published to 


awaken the sleepers, to inspire the working class with 
hope, to spread knowledge, to build the Labor and Socialist 
movement, to encourage the soldiers of Labor in every 
battle, to promote the solidarity of the working class and 
to inspire the workers to think. 

But without the cooperation of our readers and work- 


ers for the paper we can do little. 


We are getting that 


cooperation and this week the builders of the classless so- 
cial order of our Socialist philosophy respond to our ur- 
gent request for names and addresses as they never re- 


sponded before. 


. 


Comrade Charles Alexander of Washington, D. C., 
heads the list with 150 names and thus equals the service 


of “Jimmie” Graham of Montana. 


All are located in 


Washington, D. C., Virginia, or Maryland. 
Anderson, Indiana, for many years before the World 
War polled a heavy Socialist vote and it is still one of the 


cities that will eventually be carried by intelligent Social- , 


ist voters,. Comrade J. S. Walker, a grand-nephew of 
Oliver P. Morton, Governor of Indiana during the Civil 
War, sends us the names and addresses of prospects dis- 


Cooperation That Will Build Our Paper 


tributed over five states. He is certain that it will not 


be long before Anderson “comes back.” 


It will not, and , 


The New Leader will report the Socialist victory. 
Minnesota is slowly coming back “into the Socialist 
ranks, and Ernest Seliskar, of Ely, is certain that The 
New Leader will help in making Socialists and organizing 
them for the Socialist Party.. He sends the second largest 
list of names, a total of 60. We hope that he and others 
will follow up our work of sending The New Leader by 
casually inquiring whether prospects would not like to 


subscribe. 

Comrade Helen Diskant 
a list of thirty-one scattered 
Manhattan, Philadelphia, San 


of the Bronx responds. with 
over the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Francisco, and New Jersey. 


She refers to it as @ “brief” list, but if 100 others will 
shower us with as many “briefs” we will be happy to 
work overtime to get The New Leader to all. ' 
Comrade M. V. ‘Halushka of Chicago sends us a list 
of three for Illinois, This is a small list, but just as wel- 


come as the others. 


scriber is one that we want to see The New Léader. 


Every person who is a possible sub- 


Al- 


gernon Lee, Educational Director of the Rand School, sup- 


plies us with three names. 


names, the best that has been 


gone to our readers. 


The record for the week is 269 


made since this appeal has 


Now think of our job. The human mind apparently 


has a number of compartments. 


with some taboo, a prejudice, 


Each has been stuffed 
a superstition, a fear, con- 


ventional lies and intellectual rubbish inherited from other 
days. With its servile press, its schools and its politicians, 
capitalism has filled these minds with this rubbish. We 
have to clean out these minds and replace the rubbish with 


sound knowledge. 


Make people learn the lost art of how 


to think—think in terms of their own happiness and wel- 


fare and abandon the parties 


You are helping in this work, Comrades. 


of' their enemies. 
Who will 


Yespond this coming week with’ @ list of names? © Shall 


we get a list from YOU? 





BRITISH LABOR FACES 


In This Issue 


ONDON.—The massed of- 
fensive of Capital against 


Labor is about to begin. Min- 
ers} railwaymen and engineers 
will all be in the thick of it 
within a few days. The period 
of more or less amieable con- 
ference between mine-owners 
and men is apparently at an 
end, and it has led to no results. 

It is now certain that these dis- 
cussions will be interrupted on the 
last day of this month by the ac- 
tion of the owners, who have de- 
cided to give a month’s_notice to 
terminate the agreement. They 
have, indeed, already opened the 
negotiations for the revision of the 
Agreement by demanding a return 
to the old eight-hour day. That 
would require legislation, and it is 
certain that the men will refuse 
point blank to discuss it. The next 
stage may possibly be that the 
owners will then shift the discussion 
to wages. It might conceivably 
drag on for some time, but there is 
the sinister possibility that the own- 
ers at the end of July may simply 
post up a copy of their terms at the 
pits and lock out those who refuse 
to accept them. A lock-out in these 
conditions would deprive the men 
of unemployment benefit. 

Mr. Baldwin’s answer to a ques- 
tion in the House shows that the 
Government has not advanced be- 
yond its habitual attitude of nega- 
tion. Up to the last moment, and 
until a stoppage of the mines is 
imminent, it will leave the industry 
“to work out its own salvation.” 
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Purcell ‘in Parliament 


What is considered one of the 
most important by-elections in 
England for many months re- 
sulted Wednesday in the election 
of A. A. Purcell, President of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions, to Parliament in the 
Forest of Dean, Gloucester. The 
seat had been held by the Labor 
party before in the person of 
James Wignell, who belongs to the 
moderate wing of the party. Pur- 
cell increased the majority from 
1,309 to 3,022. There are a 
large number of miners in this 
constituency and the attempt of 
the mine owners to increase hours 
and reduce wages contributed to 
the increase in the Labor vote. 
Purcell represents a left wing 
tendency in the Labor party, but 
this tendency is not Communist 
although it favors an alliance 
with the Russian trade unions. 
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| Mr. Baldwin has, indeed, met Mr. 
Smillie and Mr. Cook with the rest 
of the General Council, and from 
several quarters he is being urged 


ties; but as yet there is no sign that 
either owners or Government will 
consider any constructive policy 
whatever. 

The railway companies, as if to 
prove that Capital is even more 
ready than Labor to mobilize itself 
for concerted action, have chosen 
this moment to demand a general 
reduction of wages. They 
called a conference, which is in- 
tended to pave the way for the 
more formal procedure of the 
Wages Boards. The railways rest 
their case for’a general reduction 
of wages on the fact that the de- 
crease in two years of no less than 
17,000,000 tons in the quantity of 
coal carried during the first quar- 
ter of the yeer has reduced their 
receipts so heavily that their ex- 
penditure is gow equal to 83 per 
cent of their receipts, as against 63 
per cent in pre-war days. Thus the 




















cuse for a reduction of wages not 
only in the mines, but on the rail- 
ways also. 
export trade, it is proposed in ef- 
fect to ruin tte home market. A 
| general gall in wages can only mean 


» 


. . . | 
to intervene to nationalize royal-| 


have } 


fall in coal exports becomes the ex- | 


In order to recover the | 


,a decreased demand for the pro- 
+ducts of factory and farm, and a 
consequent increase of unemploy- 
| ment. 
The weekly figures of unemploy- 
;}ment show an apparent improve- 
|ment after the heavy increases of 
|the two previous weeks. The total 
| (1,280,700) is 10,491 less than that 
jof last week, but 228,059 above 
| that of the same week last year. The 
|improvement is, however, only su- 
| perficial. It is accounted for by 
|the return to work of large num- 
bers of women in the cotton trade 
|after the holiday stoppages. The 
men’s figures, on the other hand, 
|show a steady increase of unem- 
ployment. The total here is up by 
2,177 on the previous week. 

These appalling figures call for 


a fighting policy. It is good news 
that Labor in the House has se- 
cured next Monday for a vote of 
censure on the Government, and 
better still that the General 
Council has called a_ special 
Trades Union Congress on Un- 
employment for July 24. 


Does Your District 
Need an Organizer? 








HE National Executive 
Committee of the Socialist 


Party has nearly completed its 
vote on candidates for approval 
as District Organizers, and the 
natter of assignments is under 
consideration. Two District 
Organizers are already at 
work. 

Do you want the services of a 
district organizer in your com- 
munity? Write to the National 
Office about it. How much co- 
operation can you and your fellow 
workers give? What about towns 
near yours in which the organizer 
could expect some local cooperation? 
The circuit should be composed of 
towns lying as close together as 
possible and in which the material 
and cooperation would enable the 
Organizer to accomplish something 
rapidly. Look over the situation in 
and around your town and hurry 
your letter into the National Office. 

If eight organizers receive the 
cooperation they. should have we 
shall “come back” so rapidly and 
soundly that soon we shall have 
twice eight organizers in the field. 
It’s right up to you now. The or- 
ganizers will certainly be sent where 
they can accomplish the most and 
they can accomplish most where 
they get the most cooperation. 


Come through. What do you say? 
Will you “quit” or fight? 

Address the National Office, 
Socialist Party, 2653 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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McAlister Coleman has 


make sure of not missing any 
Incidentally, Adam Coaldigge 














cover the Scopes Evolution trial. His first story will appear 
in The New Leader Next Week. The only way you can 


a pretty full earful on Evolution in his column next week. 


| 
SCOPES - TRIAL 


left for Dayton, Tennessee, to 


of his stories is by subscribing. 
r will give New Leader readers 
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By H. S. RAUSHENBUSH 








Next Step in Coal 


OPERATORS MUST SHOULDER 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


(Mr. Raushenbush has been en- 


gaged for a number of years in 
studying the coal situation. He is 
the author of “Anthracite,” a notable 
contribution to the study of induse 


trial relations in the hard coal ine’ 


dustry.. One of his present connece * 


tions is as Secretary of the Coal and 
Super-Power Committee of the 
League for Industrial Democracy.) 





HERE will probably be @ 
suspension of work in the. 


anthracite industry at the end 
of August. Some are inclined 
to attribute this to the leisure- 
liness with which negotiations 


are now being conducted at At-" 


lantic City. They do the ine 
dustry an injustice. A suspens 


sion of work is almost as defie. 


nite an industrial policy as any, 


other part of the wage negotias : 


tions. The anthracite industry 
does not work full time, only about 
272 days. In case there were no 
suspension the ninety idle days 
would be scattered inconveniently 
throughout tke year. By suspend- 
ing work in September the idle days 
are concentrated. The men know 
they are going to be idle for a 
while. They can plan their lives 
better than the bituminous miners 
who have to hang around their col- 
lieries day after day waiting for 
the whistle to blow. There should 
be no _ reasonable objection to 
bunching the idle time. It would 
be a boon i.-+he clothing industry 
or any other seasonal or semi- 
seasonal industry. 

A short suspension ‘will not pro- 
duce a large shortage of coal, 
There is plenty of cheap soft coal, 
Those who insist upon anthracite 
will probably have to pay a little 
more for it than they have done 
this summer. 

Unless the suspension lasts or 
threatens to last any considerable 
time, there is no excuse for a 
marked increase in the price of 
anthracite. 

The prices of coal do not in- 
crease proportionately with every 
wage increase or drop with every 
wage cut. No solution of the re- 
current difficulties between the 
miners and the operators that does 
not recognize that fact will be a 
satisfactory solution. The compan- 
ies charge what they can get for 
their coal and a wage increase of 
forty cents a ton doesn’t mean that 
the consumer pays only forty cents 
more a ton. 


The Suspension 
In 1923 


The last suspension was in the 
fall of 1923. In the first part of 
that year the independent com- 
panies were selling their coal at the 
mines for an average of $7.80 a 
ton, and the railroad coal compan- 
ies, the larger producers, were sell- 
ing it for $6.75. Then the strike 
came, and the wage increase added 
forty cents to the cost of mining 
the coal. Yet for the last three 
months of 1923, the months after 
the suspension, the independents 
raised their price only fifteen cents, 
and the railroad coal companie$ 
raised theirs ninety-one cents, to 
$7.66 per ton. They could have 
sold the coal at the old prices and 
still made a good profit. They 
didn’t. There was no power to make 
them do it. For those last three 
months of the year after the strike 
the independents were making a 
gross profit of $1.42 a ton, and the 
railroad coal companies were mak- 
ing one of $1.94 per ton. 


What Governor 
Pinchot Said 


In 1923 Governor Pinchot did 
what President Coolidge may try 
to do this year in case there is a 
wage increase. He suggested po- 
litely to the operators that they pay 





| 
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the wage increase out of their own 
pockets instead of out of the pock- 
ets of the public. He tells the 
story himself: ‘ 

“Shortly after the settlement 
of the 1923 coal strike I took up 
the question of coal prices with 
members of the same operators’ 
committee with which I had dealt 
in the settlement and impressed 
upon them by every means in my 
power, both singly and in a 
group, and by public statement, 
the self-evident truth that the 
wise thing for them to do was toe 
underake the cleaning of their 
own house. To remedy existing 
abuses, suppress extortion and 


. ., {Continued on Page 2.) 














By BENJAMIN P. CHASS 


HE struggle betwéen an- 
‘¢ient bigotry and a grow- 
ing liberality marked the. be- 
ginning of the fight for re- 
ligious freedom ‘in the very 
early days of the birth of this 
nation. The State of Massa- 
chusetts passed vigorous and 
far-reaching laws, subjecting 
to heavy penalties any person 
who might question the medi- 
eval notions as to the nature, 
attributes, and heavenly func- 
tions of the Deity, or the divine 
inspiration of any book of the 
Old and New Testament. In the 
State of Maryland, as well as in 
Massachusétts, all officers were re- 
quired by law to declare their belief 
in the Christian religion. In South 
arolina and in Pennsylvania, all 
officers were required to acknowledge 
the inspiration of the Old and New 
Testament. Such was the reign of 
bigotry and intolerance in the early 
days of this country. Thos¢ who 
dared to utter beliefs at variance 
with the then current faiths of the 
rulers of the Church were outlawed 
and persecuted. 
R li J Bi t 
Again to the Fore 

This occurred at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Today, at the 
end of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, -history repeats 
itself once more. Religious bigotry 
has once more dashed its forces into 
the arena of human thought. This 
time it is @ war on the theory of 
Evolution. 

For over two years the public 
schools of the State of Oklahoma 
have barred the teaching of the 
theory of Evolution. The State of 
Tennessee has recently committed 
the same crime against tolerance and 
science. The teaching of Evolution 
has been declared illegal by the Ten- 
nessee Legislature, so far as any 
public educational institution is con- 
cerned. 

As a result of this action a teacher 
in one of the schools has been in- 
dicted for teaching this theory in 
violation of the State law. 

More than 2,000 years ago So- 
crates was condemned to die after 
he was convicted for the crime of 
“corrupting the youth” and with 
“displeasing the Gods.” However, 
time has shown us that this was 
not Socrates’ crime, but rather was 
this crime foisted upon the Athen- 
ian philosopher by the rulers of 
Athens. It was Socrates’ life-work 
to teach the truth as he saw it. But 
those who reigned supreme feared 
his tongue of wisdom and thus sen- 
tenced him to death. 

Today the indicted teacher of Ten- 
nessee is faced with the same crime 
of corrupting the youth and dis- 
pleasing the Deity, simply because 
he dared to-teach his students the 
Darwinian theory of Evolution. This 
indictment of Mr. J. T. Scopes of 
Dayton, Tennessee, is to serve as a 
test case in order to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Tennessee anti- 
Evolution law. Unlike Socrates, 
who was forced to fight his case 
alone, Mr. Scopes has the assistance 
of some of the foremost legal and 
scientific talent available. The 
battle has a double signifiance. It 
is--a- battle for freedom of thought 
and.-for the recognition and ad- 
vancement of scientific thought and 
inyestigation. It will decide whether 
or not the teaching of. Evolution is 
a ‘crime and whether the Tennessee 
enactment does not conflict with 





the Constitution of the United 
States. 
This intolerance does not only 


exist in one or two states. The fact 
is that it is rampant throughout the 
country at the present time. The 
Florida Legislature recently passed 
a resolution advising school boards 
or trustees not to.employ any in- 
structor who teaches Darwinism, 


and a bill has been introduced mak- | 


ing such instruction a crime. “No 
infidel, atheist, or agnostic shall be 
employed in any capacity in the 
University of Texas.” This, or- 
dained by the Board of Regents of 
the State University. In Kentucky 
and Texas, the lower houses have 
already passed anti-Zvolution bills, 
but luckily the upper branch failed 
to pass anti-Evolution measures. 
The North Carolina Board of Edu- 
cation will not employ teachers who 
entertain opinions on Evolution. 


Several other states, among them | 


Mississippi, Georgia, West Virginia, 


Arkansas, Iowa, [Hinois, North Da- | 
kota, Minnesota, Oregon, and Ari- | 


zona, have started or are about 
ready to commence on campaigns to 
drive out the teaching of Evolution 
from their public schools of edu- 
cation. Wherever one goes in the 
entire South and Southwest, Evolu- 
tionists are in danger due .to the 
strong feeling of the Fundamental- 
ists and anti-Evolutionists. 


Compulsory 
Bible Reading 

The less Darwinism, the more 
Bibleism. Thus runs the stream. 


Simultaneously with the attack on 
the teaching of Evolution, there has 
arisen an ever stronger movement 
for the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools. 

Bible reading is at present com- 
pulsory by law in the States of Ala- 
bama, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
and the reading of the Bible is dis- 
tinetly permitted by law in Indiana, 
Towa, Kansas, North Dakota, Okla- 
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RE-KINDLING THE FIRES OF 














Scopes Trial Raises Fear of New Conflict 
Between Forces of Truth and Bigotry 





homa, South Dakota, and in New 
York City. And unless there is in- 
créased opposition to the Funda- 
mentalists and anti-Evolutionists, 
who seem to be growing more brisk, 
there is great possibility that an in- 
creasing number of states will make 
it illegal for teacherg to teach the 
theory of Evolution. 

_What is it all about—this re- 
kindling of medieval fires? 

In the ages of Copernicus, New- 
ton, and Galileo, much was heard 
about religious bigotry and religious 
persecutions. In the days of witch- 
craft, intolerance and persecutions 
against men who battled against 
such rubbish were quite common. 
Back in the Dark Ages, those who 
waged war against superstition were 
foyced to suffer the consequences. 
The burning stake often proved to 
be their final resting-placé? But to- 
day, in the supposed-to-be enlight- 
ened century—today, the era of the 
telephone, the telegraph, and the 
radio, such an event as is now tak- 
ing place in that backward State of 
Tennessee is nothing more than pre- 
posterous. Who would have ever 
thought it that in this late year of 
scientific knowledge a teacher would 
be indicted simply because he taught 
the theory of Evolution? Surely, 
Darwin and Huxley and Spencer 
must be smiling in their ‘resting 
place—a resting place we know 
nothing about. Surely it’s a thing 
too simple to discuss, so ridiculous 
does this sudden attack on science 
and Evolution seem. Yet it is an 
all-important question which must 
have its defenders. 


Contempt for 
Science and Truth 

The Legislature of that backward, 
medieval] Southern State did not care 
anything about the-value of science 
or truth or tolerance when they 
voted to outlaw the teaching of Dar- 
winism from their benighted State. 
They feared that such teachings 
would perhaps destroy the people’s 
faith in the Bible—and thus they 
enacted such a law that had its 
place in the Dark Ages of bigotry, 
and the stake. Why this fear? To 
me it looks as if the Fundamentalists 
have begun to realize the slow but 
sure crumbling of their hold upon 
the masses, Hence their cowardice 
to face the other side. This is why 
the intellectual atmosphere in the 
South is throwing all its forces 
against the teachings of scientists 
who, by their calm, sane search for 
the facts of life, have foufid a little 
bit of fact here and a bit of truth 








there, until the theory of Evolution 
was given to the people for them to 
ponder over and reach their own 
conclusions as to the origin of life 
on this earth. But instéad of up- 
holding the people’s right to cheir 
freedom of thought and opinion, the 
Fundamentalists choose to bridle 
men’s minds. Not only do they want 
to control the Church, but they are 
anxious to capture the State. And 
so in the year 1925 we find a teacher 
indicted for the ‘heinous crime of 
daring to teach the theory of Evo- 
“lution. The legal law thinks it can 
settle a scientific and very complex 
question by taking the matter into 
court. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd! 


What the - 
Trial Can Settle 

Should the narrow-minded bigots 
prove to be the victor it will set- 
tle nothing more than the fact that 
theological tyranny and persecu- 
tion will begin to rule stronger than 
before the trial. William Jennings 
Bryan may win by his emotional 








appeals and with the assistance of 
his mind reminiscent of the Dark 
Ages of Faith, but the battle of sci- 
ence will still go on: The search 
for the truth will not die; if it did, 
civilization would soon begin to 
stagnate apd crumble, for a people 
which lacked the strong, inherent 
urge to crave for the unknowr and 
which lacked the Curiosity and which 
had no tendency to search and fum- 
ble for the things unsolved couid 
never have developed civilization 
and human intelligence. For it is 
by doubting that we come to learn 
the truth. Gullible and credulous 
people, people who continuously re- 
ly upon authority and upon fixed 
and. established institutions, can 
never expect to make any change 
or progress. By this route of curi- 
osity and search and fumble have 
we arrived where we are today. And 
in the same manner the theory of 
Evolution was discovered. 

Laws against science are but 
scraps of paper. Scientific truths 
cannot be outlawed by enacting laws 
against them. ‘As Luther Burbank 
declares: “Those who would legis- 
late against the teaching of Evolu- 
tion should also legislate against 
gravity, electricity;, and the un- 
reasonable velocity of light, and also 
should introduce a clause to prevent 





the use of the telescope, the micro- 
scope and the spectroscope, or any 
other instrument of precision which 
may in the future be invented, con- 





structed or used, dor the discovery 
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give the public a square deal 
would,-as I pointed out, go far to 
provide the rehabilitation of the 
industry before the public of 
which it stands in need.... Un- 
fortunately, my appeal to the 
members of the committee for 
better conditions in the anthra- 
cite industry produced no result. 
They finally declined to under- 
take the necessary house-clean- 
ing themselves. If they will not 
do what is needed, the people 
must do it for them. I do not 
doubt that they will.’’ 
Up-to-Date Figures 
Not Available 

Here public opinion failed to 
work in the way those people who 
| Seiad it is an adequate remedy for 
anything that goes wrong with the 
industry think it ought to work. It 
failed to keep prices down when 
| the $600,000 Coal Commission had 
| Said that the operators were earn- 
|ing large profits on investments 
| that were almost one-third water, 
| and when the man who settled the 
| Strike said that there wasn’t any 
| excuse for a raise in prices. In 








1923 we had accurate figures, and | 


| public opinion failed to be effective. 
| In 1925 we have no up-to-date 
| figures, and public opinion can be 
| even less effective. The collecting 
| of figures done by the Federal Trade 
| Commission was stopped by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court last 
| winter in the suit brought against 
| it by the Maynard Coal Company. 

There will be talk about ‘a fact- 
finding commission and the power 
of public opinion again this year. 
The newly constituted Federal 
Trade Commission has started it off 
already. That talk is a large waste 
of time. Pecple who are willing 
to let this suspension happen and 


other suspensions happen without | 


accomplishing any forward step 
will share in this talk of the power 
| of public opinion in a highly tech- 
vical qtiestion like a wage dispute. 
People who think that it is about 


time that the industry cleaned its | 


house will consider what the next 
step should be. 
Operators Oppose 
Regulation 

The operators are afraid of regu- 
lation. They want a free hand. 


Kappa man, and President of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal and Navigation 
Company, a company that owns 


large reserves &, coal land and be- 


cause of that speculative real estate 


profit. ‘ 

Mr. S. D. Warriner says: “Any 
proposition of Government regula- 
tion which limits the constitutional 
rights of investors in this industry 
must either be prepared to furni#h 
substantial guarantees sufficient to 
attract capital in the anthracite 
businéss by freeing it from competi- 
tion, or else the effort would be so 
evidently one of hostile class legis- 
lation. as to be obviously unconsti- 
tutional and ineffective.” 


The anthracite operators do 





not want Government interfer- 
ence with their profits, or any 
kind of interfercnce. They only 
want one kind of Government 
help: the establishment of com- 
pulsory arbitration in Labor dis- 
putes. The bituminous operators 
ran'to the Government for help 
in 1924 when their industry was 
in a slump. Now the bituminous 
industry is in a slump again and 
they are meeting it by breaking 
contracts with the union. They 
do not necd the Government 
any more. 


This past year the anthracite in- 
dustry inas suffered from the com- 
petition of cheap soft coal. In case 
of a suspension there is plenty of 
this coal to keep the country from 
freezing. The increasing use of oil 
as a fuel has replaced about 5,000,- 
000 tons of anthracite coal. te the 
soft coal industry stays in a slump 
and people start using more and 


More and more power is being gen- 
erated at the mines and shipped by 








| ward 





come into competition with 
| steam sizes of anthracite. 
} Sooner the miners, operators and 


waste, inefficiency and planlessness 


| millions every year. 

| During the long strike of 1922 
| when the miners fought to retain 
their war-time wages they hada 
battle cry ‘‘There must be no back- 
step.” The time has come 
for everybody concerned in the in- 


| dustry, producers and consumers 


Their usua] spokesman is a Phi Beta| both, to say that there must be a/| laws. 
The Coal and Super-| has by no means passed, nor. does 


Power Committee of the League for | there seem to be much chance of a 
Industrial .Democracy wili -prapase | less. restrictive Sunday. 
; ~- ~~ Hegislative session held in most of 
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forward step. 


suck @ step, os 


ted States Constitution between the 








‘Bertrand Russell’s 





more soft coal, the anthracite in-| 
dustry will get to be in a bad way.| cities. As one man said to the other, 


venture does nét show a large}. 





wire to the factcries. This, too, will| where he could spend the day, and 
the | his friend thought and thought, but 
The | at thinking he was forced to stop. 


| 


|}consumers start thinking about the} ters open today?” the visitor in- 
next step to be taken for the com-| quired. 
| bined coal industry, the nearer we! answer. 
will all be toward ending the present 


| 


} 


of truth.” In this statement lies 
e crux of the question that is now 
thering our Bryans. . 


Violating 
The Constitution 

To bring the question of religion 
into our public schools of education 
is to violate one of the greatest, if 
not the very greatest, principle of 
our Federal Constitution. No con- 
nection whatever exists in the Uni- 


Church and State. The Federal 
Constitution declares that “‘No re- 
ligious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or 
public trust in the United States.” 
The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution says clearly that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Yet we have seen two states bar 
in entirety the teaching of Evolu- 
tion in the public schools, the while 
others are marching along the same 
road.. A President or senator is not 
required to believe in any certain 
religion in order to serve the people 
in Washington, but a teacher in. a 
public school is forbidden to teach 
the theory of Evolution; a teacher 
must believe. in a certain faith, 
otherwise he is barred from teach- 
ing in any public institution. On 
visit to this 
country last year he told us that 
“in the South and in some parts of 
the Middle West, Protestantism is 
as fierce as in Belfast, and the whole 
intellectual atmosphere is reminis- 
cént of the seventeenth century. In 
the East, in some states, the Catho- 
lics are sufficiently powerful to en- 
force the Inquisition on State teach- 
ers.” Such is the scene observed 
by a “foreigner,” and of course any 
man with open eyes can easily ob- 
serve the very same thing. The 
Church feels that it is beginning 
to lose its power over the: people; 
therefore it is anxious to force 
their teachings down the children’s 
throats. But by making it compul- 
sory for the teacher to read the 
Bible daily to her pupils makes this 
not only an unconstitutional act, 
sirice the Church is to be entirely’ 
separate from the State, legally 
speaking, but it also puts an end to 
religious freedom. Not every race 
has .the same. religious teachings, 
nor do they all worship the same 
God or hold holy the: same prophets. 
Hence the Jews and other minority 
races would suffer greatly by the 
compulsory reading of the Bible in 
the schools. ; 





Forcing the 
Teaching of Religion 
Moreover, with its 243,578 


churches and 214,385 ministers, re | 
ligion ‘has ‘a’ big® enough army to 
turn all the 114,000,000 of our popu- 
lation into fervent and faithful be- 
lievers in the teachings of Genesis 
and the rest of the Bible. The home 
and all the Sunday schools and He- 
brew schools and other religious 
schools are more than enough with 
which to inculcate the children with 
the belief in Genesis and the Bible, 
without taking the Bible into the 
schools. Even our devoted anti-Evo- 
lution .friend,, Mr. Bryan, has de- 
clared that teachers who are paid by 
public taxation should not be forced 
to teach their students the Christian 
religion. 

It took years and years, coupled 
with blood and disaster, before the 
Church and State were separated. 
And now it is desired to bind them 
together again. The campaign to 
force the Bible into the schools is 
sign enough that the religionists are 
confessing their failure in the home 
and the church. And so they want 
a chance in the schools. Surely, if 
the home and the church and the 
Sunday school and the Sabbath 
school and the parochial schools 
and the newspapers have -failed at 
the task, the schools cannot master 
the situation! But if the home, 
alone, cannot breed religious senti- 


the states was a victory for the ad- 
vocates of blue Sundays. 


In Pennsylvania it is a crime to 
go fishing on Sundays, let alone tak- 
ing part in a baséball game. The 
places of amusement are closed and 
all one can dois to sit in church all 
day. It is still more unfortunate 
for the non-churchgoer. But, of 
course, the blue laws .were made for 
the great purpose of keeping and 
driving the people into the churches. 
In Pittsburg the street railways 
company has beén issuing a special 
Sunday pass for the last several 
weeks, and so for a quarter one can 
spend the entire day Sunday riding 
around the city. Some relief, any- 
way! In Ohio the last session of 
the Legislature witnessed the pass- 
ing of a law forbidding Sunday 
dancés at which more than five 
people are in attendance. If you 
want to dance in your home, dance 
alone: don’t call your friends in. A 
joke, but, as funny as it is, it marks 
another blow at tolerance and free- 
dom. These seemingly trifling things 
strike a blow to those who beliéve in 
freedom. 


It may have been a very good 
thing in anciént Bible days for the 


HATE =: 





people to rest one day in seven from 
their weekly labors, by spending this 
entire day of rest in temples and in 
reading the Bible. However, the 
people of that day lived mostly an 
open-air life, working in the fields 
and tending the sheep, but in our 
day we sit all week at a desk pour- 
ing over some ledgers or bending 
over a typewriter or toiling away 
in a mill or mine. And hence on 
Sunday we desire a change; we want 
to play tennis; we want to have a 


game of baseball; we desire to go; 


swimming or to be amused in the 
movie or the theatre, but no, we 
must not, we cannot. 
the Church. We must go to church 
and read the Bible on Sunday! The 
usual Sunday church services lasts 


for no more than about an hour. So- 


even the churchgoer is at a loss at 
what to do, unless he falls asleep 
while reading the Holy Book. 


The conclysion is, then, that what ~ 


is sorely needed is a total separa- 


tion of the Church and State and~ 


not a closer binding together, as is 


now hoped for by our Church lead- | 


ers. What America needs today is 
more people who will fight for free- 
dom of thought so that the. law- 
makers will not give us ariti-Evo- 
lution laws. We do not want to go 
back to the Dark Ages; we want.to 
march on with the progress of sci- 
ence and wisdom, and not swim 
blindly along with bigotry and in- 
tolerance. : 
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ment, no other place can. But re- 
ligion refuses to give up the ship! 
The Sabbath 
Taboo 

While we are on the subject of 
medievalism, let us say a few words 
about the Sabbath taboo. The 
American Sunday is surely a dead | 
and monotonous day in most of oer | 


EL tii tt ttt oaNean ranenneneauanttsasgeneretent ti f 


who had arrived in Pittsburg one 
Sunday: He was asking a friend | 





“Aren't the movies or the thea- 
He received a negative | 


“Well, where can a fellow go on| 
Sunday?.... By golly, this city is 


that are costing the country many/ , good place to die in on Sunday,” 


he told his friend. 

“Yes,” his friend retorted, “a 
funeral of even a plain ordinary 
man would draw a large crowd on 
Sunday.” 

We must admit that in general | 
Sunday in the United States is a! 
blue Sunday governed by the blue! 
And the day of the blue law 
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EDUCATION a /a TAMMANY 


By HENRY C. FENTON 


RDINARILY speaking, the 
function of an educational 
system is to educate. The 
moment that the officials of the 
schools become politicians, the 
moment that they make use of 
their official positions to ad- 
vance the political fortunes of 
themselves or their friends, 
that moment public education 
“begins to break down, and the 
The idea of a 
school official making use of his 
office to appeal for votes is 
monstrous and an affront to all 
intelligent people. 

On June 26, the highest class of 
Public School 57, The Bronx, ac- 
companied by fond relatives and ad- 
miring friends, met. at Morris High 
School for Commencement. Over 
two hundred children were there to 
receive their diploma which signi- 
fied: that they had completed the 
first step in their education. The 
auditorium of the school was 
packed with parents, friends and 
relatives who had come to see their 
youngsters graduate. 


The exercises proceeded in the 
There were the usual 
musical numbers, the usual salute 
to the flag, the usual recitations and 
Only this time 


usual way. 


the usual speeches. 
the speeches were not so usual. 


Glorifying War 


The speaker of the occasion was 
the 


James A. Hamilton, Ph. D., 
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Politician-Superintendent 
Educates Boys and Girls 





State Industrial Commissioner and 
former Secretary of State, and a 
most astute and bold-faced politic- 
ian. Dr. Hamilton addressed the 
children for some ten or fifteen 
minutes glorifying the United 
States. It is worthy of note that 
the thing he found to glorify in the 
history of this nation was the fact 
that it had fought in a number of 
wars and had never yet met defeat. 
He began with the Revolution, 
traced his bloody way through the 
War of 1812, the Mexican and 
Civil warsf the Spanish and World 
wars. . These were the subject of 
his talk. Of the ideals that have 
made America he had nothing to 
say. Of the greatness of Ameri- 
eans like Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Thomas Paine, he had nothing to 
say. According to Dr. Hamilton 
the history of the United States is 
the history of a universally tri- 
umphant warlike nation. 

Dr. Hamilton finished and sat 
down amidst applause. There is 
no denying it, hokum always gets 
them. And Dr. Hamilton handed 
out the hokum with many ohs and 
ahs in a most, Pecksiffian manner. 

And then came the shock. Fol- 
lowing Dr.* Hamilton there arose 
to address the audience William A. 





Boylan, a District Superintendant 
of Schools of the City of New York. 
And to the assembled audience Wil- 
liam A. Boylan spoke to the follaw- 
ing effect. " 

Plea: of the Politician 

He had enjoyed the graduation 
exercises. But in the exercises 
there was one high spot. And that 
high spot was the wonderful and 
superb address of Dr. Hamilton. 
He himself was no politician, he 
was a school man. But Dr. Hamil- 
ton was a man in public life. Re- 
publics-are notoriously ungrateful. 
Here Dr. Hamilton had given freely 
of his time and energy to come to 
these graduation exercises to help 
these children with his precious 
words. Therefore, if the time 
should come, and the time will 
come, when Dr. Hamilton presents 
himself to you~ people of The 
Bronx, remember his untiring ef- 
\forts in your behalf and rally to 
| his support. 

That’s all. Very simple, isn’t it? 
But consider the nerve, the brazen 
effrontery of this district superin- 
tendent of schools who dares to 
mount such.a rostrum and make 
such an open appeal for votes to 
such an eudience, on such an oc- 
casion. It is almost unheard of. 








The old line party politicians have 
gone far in their attempt to inject 
politics into the school system, but 
this speech of William A. Boylan 
passes the bounds of even common 
decency. One would have to go far 
afield to find such another exhibi- 
tion of impudence, and, the word 
is used advisedly, misuse and mal- 
feasance of an office that should be 
honored and respected by everyone, 
particularly the incumbent. Such 
use of position is dragging the of- 
fice, the entire school system, in 
the mud; it is, to say the least, in- 
tellectually dishonest. 

It seems to the writer that this 
District. Superintendent should be 
called before the Board of Educa- 
tion for an explanation. He owes it 











to. the schoel. system; even more 
than an explanation, he owes an} 
apology to the parents of the; 
children graduating for reducing | 
the event to which they had looked | 
forward with such anticipation to| 
the level of a political meeting of | 
the lowest order. What right has 
Boylan to speak from the school 
platform to such an effect? What 
right has he to use his official posi- 
tion to beg votes for Dr. Hamilton? 
And what-sort of a cheap politician 
is Dr. Hamilton who can descend so 
low that he can consent to have a 
Boylan appeal for votes for him on 
such an occasion? There is only 
one word for the whole proceeding; 
it is disgusting. And we hereby 
call on the Board of Education to 
properly discipline this Boylan for 
his ward heeler tactics while a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Schools. 











-- THE BASTILLE OF REPRESA _ =- 


For several years the 
classes of California have made rags 


of constitutions and laws in dealing 


with the I. W. W. Here and there 
will be found a lawyer who dissents 
from the degradation of his profes- 
sion by the servile type who do the 
will of the ruling Babbitts in pros- 
ecuting men for meres membership 
in the hated organization. The 
property interests in California were 
spawned by thievery, bribery and 


ruling | 


| keep of their railway cheaper than 


Where 13 I. W.W. Workingmen 
Expiate Their Loyalty to Labor 





they could possibly secure it if they 
were forced to buy from a firm 4n 
that business which employed out- 





side, or so-called “free” laborers. 


papers or pamphlets. All hope of 
heving a passing friend for a visi- 
tor was also killed, as no visitors 
are allowed, except relatives, and 
they have been known to deny that 
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corruption following the discovery | ‘ . P " 
of gold in 1849. Its railroad and | Behind the walls of this pxison 


land thieves have become notorious | there are thirteen members of the 


privilege. 


Food and lodging conditions are 


to the student of California history. 
Since the end of the World War the 
descendants of these early. business 
bandits have attempted to make the 
educational institutions of the State 
their private property, while in Los 
Angeles they have excluded weekly 
magazines that have criticised the 
ruling class of California. All the 
malice of this class and its lawyers 
has been concentrated against the 
I. W. W. However much one may 
believe that this organization is mis- 
taken in some of its policies, every 
decent human being must revolt 


I. W. W. members and the abysmal 
cruelties which they are subjected 
to. The following story of how the 
thirteen men incarcerated in Folsom 
Prison are treated reads like a tran- 
script from the diary of an inmate 
of the old French Bastille. 





OLSOM Prison is situated 

at Represa, California, 
twenty miles from Sacramento, 
on the banks of the muddy 
American River. Its double 
row of.high, grey stone walls, 
broken only by two ponderous | 
gates of steel bars, surround a| 
cluster of great morgue-like | 
buildings. On either side of | 


| working class, all members of the 








| why they are now serving their one 


against the illegal prosecutions of | *° fourteen year sentences. 





I. W. W., incarcerated because they 
were trying to make California the 
paradise that the real estate shark 
press would lead people to believe 
it iss Men who have gone forth 
into the lumber and construction 
camps, the mines, mills, and down 
to the sea in ships; always preach- 
ing the idea of Industrial Union- 
ism, so that all workers in a!l lands 
and in every industry might be free 
to enjoy life’s benefits. That is 
why they were arrested and that is 


Once behind the wails of this 
prison, they soon learned how well 
the name “Represa”’ fitted Folsom. 
prison. Yes, all things repressed. 
No natural desire is ‘allowed to grow 
or to be satisfied.. All these men 
are readers and thinkers. Here 
they are denied the books and: papers 
they wish to read and study. Not 
even a paper printed in the State 
of California is allowed them, let 
alone any of their own organization 





intolerable. This fact has been 
brought out many times, so we will 
not deal with it at length. Suffice 
to say that there are nearly twice 
as many inmates as the prison was 
built to accommodate, and conse- 
quently the air in the cells is very 


bad. Even the California law, which | ; 


this prison is supposed. to be gov- 
erned by, prohibits so many people 
in such small space, but anything 
goes at Represa. Undermining the 
health of the inmate appears to be 
the main objective. 





Several times have these men been 
beaten. One was even takcn from 
the prison to an abandoned insane 
asylum, staked to-the ground and 
beaten to insensibility by the things 
ealled guards. Men have also been 
shot down on the most trivial excuse, 
or no excuse at all. 


There you have a picture of what 
Folsom is. Think it over, then see 
if you can’t help us supply the few 
prison luxuries that they are al- 
lowed to receive. 
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California’s Class - War Prisoners | 5 i 
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IN SAN QUENTIN PRISON A’ 
NAME NO. NAME NO. +8 AN 
Pat Casey ... 35563 H. M. Edwards. 38292 D Ze It Heals as 
M. J. Dunn .. 35564 Tom O'Mara . 38293 4) 
George Ryan . 35567 Jack Nash ... 38294 : It Cleanses! 
Henry Matlin. 35717 Bert Kyler ... 38307 % 5 
James Olson .. 35718 W. Rutherford. 38308 4 =6 
F. Sherman .. 35768 C. Pedersen .. 38360 yng & | : > NY 
O. J. Eaton |. 36627 A. G. Ross ... 38361 ‘ Ma (Ki ue 
R. W.. Minton . 37462 A. Bratland ... 38363 or VE Eee 
P. Mellman .. 37637 B. Johanson . 38364 
F. Franklin .. 37635 A. E. Anderson. 38376 
J. Martin ... 37636 Ivan Barnes .. 38530 
Frank Bailey .. 37647 Fred Bammon . 38531 
Wm. Joozdeff .. 37649 Roy Carter .. 38533 | 
John Orlando .. 37650 Roy House ... 38535 | 
C..A. Drew .. 37654 E.D. McNasser. 38536 
Frank Cox 37701 W.H. Wright . 38537 
Cc. F. MeGrath. 37702 Ed Dawe .... 38578 
R. Kuilman 37703 F.W.Thompson. 385679 
Joe Vargo ’... 37752 H. B. Stewart . 38794 
H. Cederholm . 38108 J. C. Allen .. 39343 3 ROOM HOME 
J. B. Childs .. 38109 Wm. Bryan .. 39344 
H. R. Hansen . 38114 L. V..French . 39345 
Francis Hart . 38115 W. Longstreth. 39346 OU ! FI j A 4 
Pierre Jans 38117 John McRae 39347 
J. Johnson 8118 A. Nicholson 39348 
J. LaLonde 38122 Henry Powell 9349 
Wm. Minton 38124 Vv. Taylor 39350 
John Pugh . 38126 D..C, Russell 39458 
S. Roeschiau 38128 John Bruns .. 40054 
« . J. Smith. 38131 Jack Beavert . 40628 
G. J. Terrill . 38132 Tom Connors . 46950 
Joe Varella .. 38133 
IN FOLSOM PRISON 
oe cichesey ate. Stark P. J. Gordor | HARLEM: 
erman Suhr ichard Ford John Hiza | ; 
James Price Louis Allen H. C. Duke 2174 Third Avenue 


J. McLaughlin C. J. Sullivan Earl Firey 
Joe Wagner 


Lettens to San Quentin must carry | 
the prison number of the addressee | 
on the lower left hand corner of the | 
envelope. 

Letters to Folsom must be sent in 
care of Warden, -Represa, California. | 
The return address of the sender is | 
required on all mail going to inmates 
of either prison. 

If you are interested in securing | 
the release of these innocent men, 
write to: Lee Tulin, Box 574, San 
Francisco, California. | 








THE LURE OF CAMP TAMIMENT | 





HAT to do in the summer is | 


who live in big cities,. es- 


tennis courts, handball courts and 
a real problem for the people baseball field. 


There is swimming 
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Opticians 
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AMIMENT 


Most Wonderful of Camps 
Now Open— 


15 tennis courts, base- 
ball, handball, hikes, wa- | 
ter sports, evening camp- | 
fires, dancing, drama- | 
tics and, lectures by na- 
tional figures. 


| 


— bea Lecture—Week of July 20-26 
* tuy- “Critics and Criticism in 
sand persons can gather for theatri- | weihint America” 
cal performances, concerts, and | 3994 Br V. F. CALVERTON 
} 


| 
RESERVE WELL IN ADVANCE 


Chone UNI versity 2623 


(Gp Potente Onn | 


"" Manufacturing and Dispensing Opticians 
J 





DR. I. I. GOLDIN 


OPTOMETRIST 


1690 Lexington Avenue 
(Corner 106th Street) 











: . | instruction and a daily “gym” class 
penal? pang ‘who are ed under the direction of the Camp’s 
well off, and worse. physical director, all free to Tami- 


the two gates, guards pace too 
and fro, a sawed-off shotgun 


or rifle carried across an arm,! How to escape the stifling heat?! mentites. 

their slow, heavy tread rever-| How to get a breath of blessed air,! Athletic contests are part of each 

berating with monotonous reg- | 4 smell of the woods, a dip in cool,|season’s program, with suitable 

ularity. Set at regular inter- | refreshing water? prizes and interesting “write-ups” 

vals, miniature houses or tow-| It’s an easy enough problem for|in the Camp's daily paper The 
| those with means. There is a whole | Breakfast Serial. 


s j venward fro he | . ‘ : 
ers jut heaven d mt | continent, a whole world, at one’s; There is Mailly Hall, on the lake 


wall, out pagar mete = | disposal, if one bet has the where- | shore, wherein 200 ‘couples may 
shoulders of a man with a rifle | withal. There are far cruises, so-| dance in comfort to the music cf 
by his side can be seen leaning journs in Europe and California and | the orchestra and where half a thou- 





other entertainments. 
There are no 
Tamiment, no need of thinking for 
something to do next. You may 
choose your daily program feeling 
positive it will always be interest- 
| ing. 
Make your vacation reservation 
today. The address of Camp Tami- 








} 


ment is Forest Park, Pa.; or if you | 


live in New York, you may secure | 
complete information at the Rand | 
| School, 7 East 15th street. 





out through the open window the Rockies. There are long motor | ~ 
scanning the open prison yard |trips. There are luxurious and 
below him. | beautiful hotels and even more lux- | 
That is a brief external descrip-| urious “camps” in the midst of Adi- 
tion of this bloody mausoleum of | Tondack forests, where, the pine 
California’s Boss Class. It was| trees are ats one’s very windows. 
built by werkers, to imprison other It’s easy enough to get away if I had occasion to speak at a 
workers, at the behest of Capital.| there are the means; indeed, it ap-| Farmer-Labor picnic Sunday, June 
Folsom was built for the Southern! pears from frequent bored-expres-| 28, where a Minneapolis man gave 
Pacific Railway Company, who were | sions that one reads in the “Society” | 1 fine address on the need of the 
in the market for crushed ro¢k for| pages that there is a genuine diffi-| farmer and iaboring man getting 
making and maintaining the roadbed | culty in selecting one out of a wealth | into a solid c1ganization fcr their 
of their railroad. They offered the | of places to go to. | mutual benefit, to wrest the Govern- 
State a contract for crushed rock; But it’s the people with moderate | ment fronf Wall Street and its gang 
and suggested that the State secure | incomes who are in trouble when | °! thieves, and hav: a Government 
it at Folsom, by exploiting convict | summer comes around. It’s the | for the people. ‘ 
labor. The prison was built, and | working people and the small pro- | Cooperation _is. good, but the 
since that time prison laborers have | fessionals who are met by. the prob- | "2 will never get justice untill 
been making “little ones out of big | lem of what to do, and how to afford | they have By Government in their 
ones” so that the S. P. Co., might | it, when summer comes. j interest. Stop exploitation so that 
get the rock necessary for the up-| Without a bit of rest and recrea- 


}men and women who produce will 
i . : 
tion, the machine will break down, | cost of transportation and handlixg, 


Editor, The New Leader: 








Exploiting the Farmer | 


ondary consideration. I hauled | 
some 700 bushels or 41,890 pounds, 
and up tc date I have received 13 | 
cents for 100 pounds, or $54.45. I| 
will not mention all the bills ‘that | 
could be listed, such as interest, | 
taxes, machinery, labor and so on, 
but will mention two items: Sacks, 
$19.45, Paris green, $26.00. Here| 
is & case of the survival of the fit- 
test. We have either got to get! 
rid of the potato bug or there will | 
be no potatoes. This is one of the 
great lessons in biology that every | 
farmer must learn. To date I} 
have received $9.00 after paying | 
for sacks and Paris green. 

Do we need Socialism? What do} 





| get what they earn, less the actual 
and frequently does. That rest is | which can only be done by Govern- 
often the difference betwween per-| ment ownership of all public utili- 
manent ill health and an ability to ties. No J. P. Morgan & Company 
go another year. at the head of it to throw monkey 
wrenches to prove that public own- 


Laundry Drivers Continue Strike | 


The Laundry Teamsters’ Union, 
Local 810 of Brooklyn, is continuing | 


its strike against the “Beauty” or| Camp Tamiment, in the. hills of 


city residents pay for potatoes? So} 
far I get 13 cents for 100 pounds. | 
Socialism is the only salvation for 
Labor. How many realize that 90| 
farmers out ot every 100 are broke, | 





ership will not work. We have as 
much use for these blood-sucking 
sharks as a dog has for a mess of} 
fleas. 

I joined the Potato Exchange, but 
told the organizer that I did not 
believe in signing a five-year con- 
tract. Now if our officials remain 
capable, honest and efficient, we) 


northern Pennsylvania, -has been es- 
tablished to give vacations to adults 
at moderate rates. 

At Tamiment you may indulge in 
every Summer sport. Woodland 
roads and trails lead to glorious 
mountain tops, forest lakes, and 
roaring waterfalls. You mzy hike 


“Rockaway” Wet Wash Laundry of 
Brownsville. This strike is now 
lasting over four months. This 
strike has attracted a good deal of 
attention and sympathy from the 
public, as constant agitation through | 
open-air meetings and leaflecs is 
being carried on. The union feels | 
confident of victory shortly as all! or go on horseback, for there is a 
the injunctions and thugs used by| stable of fine saddle horses. There, may get s.mething for our pota-| 
this employer have failed to break | are boats and canoes, and excellent! toes. But tM@y are going to get| 
the strike, ' bathing facilities. There are fifteen | theirs first and Mr, Farmar is a sec. | 


} 
| 
| 


yet Cool Cal. says “let the farmers | 
help themselves.” He « right. We} 
can help curselves by taking pos-| 
session of the Government. Put 
men and women in office who will 
enact laws for -those who produce 
the wealth of the nation. 

Down with exploiters, grafters 
and thieves wko have both hands in 
our pockets up to their elbows! 

Sam G. Wallace. 
Lake Ave. Farm, Perham, Minn. 





idle moments at | 


the union was notified by the court | 


| 


Forest Park - 
New York Office, 7 East 15th Street | 


i 


| 








Workers’ 


UNITY 


HOUSE 
FOREST PARK, PA. 
Owned and Managed by 


The International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union 


The Workers’ Summer Resort in the 
Blue Ridge Hills of Pennsylvania 
Unexcelled Food 
Fine Dance Orchestra 


Beautiful Surroundings 
Concerts Daily—All Sports 


REGISTER NOW! 
3 West 16th Street, New York | 








Pennsylvania | 








A Radical Difference 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new ““Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 
All Departments under the person- 
al supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. 


East 23rd Street, Near 4th Avenue. 





1 
131 Second Avenue, Corner &th Street. 
213 East Broadway, Near Clinton &t. 
1" 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz, N. Y. 


1 
1 
3 
) Lenox Ave., Bet. 115th & 116th Sts, 
> 
5 
0! 


5 Prospect Avenue, Near 168rd St. 
9 Pitkin Avenue, Brownsville, Bklyn. 





DE BARNETT LBECKER| 


OPTOMETRIST (> 











GUAND YOUR HEALTH 
YRIT=— 


PROPHYLACTIC for MEN 
Alfords Utmost Protection 
After Infectious Exposure 
Large Tube 85c. Kit (4's) $1 
All Druggists or ‘ 
San-y-Kit Dept. 
93 Beekman St., New York 
Write for Circular 





eas 











CATARRH 
| of BLADDER 














“Public” and “Yorker” Shoe Stores 
Secure Injunction Against Workers 
The Shoe Salesmen’s Union have, that all picketing must cease. The 
been coniucting a strike against! union intends to carry this fight to 
the “Public” and “Yorker” Shoe|a higher court, and meanwhile 
Stores in New York and Browns-| urges the public to patronize onty 
ville for the last sixteen weeks be-! union 


cause th. employers refused to grant 
union conditions. It is believed that 
both companies are owned by the 





shoe stores. 





Gloria Ross Arrives 


same people. This firm had applied A daughter—Gloria Doris—has 
for an injunction some monihs ago! been born to Comrades George and 
and the case dragged along for quite! Sophie Hecht Ross. Gloria arrived 
some time, Finally, the court/on Thursday of last week. Mr. and 
decided that the workers have the} vere both, at one time, 
lawful right to picket. A few weeks | f me students. of the Rand 
after this decision the attorney of | Sx and are at present active 
S 


a 
} 
| 


ocialist Party workers in the Bronm, 


ene-. 
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~ By JAMES H. MAURER 


President, Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor 


HERE is one particular 
phase of our public prob- 
lems to which’ I wish to direct 
especial attention. I refer to 
the problem of electric power 
—super-power as it is called by 
some, giant power as it is called 
by others. This is a matter of 
such vital and far-reaching im- 
portance that every trade 
unionist and every organization 
of Labor should give it immedi- 
ate and earnest attention. 
Electric power is revolutionizing 
the industrial world. It is every- 
where replacing certain industries 
and creating literally hundreds of 
new ones. Municipalities are be- 
coming constantly more dependent 
upon electric power for lighting, for 
operating their water works, street 
car lines and other utilities and for 
industrial development. Railroads 
are being electrified. Mining is be- 
ing electrified and the whole in- 
dustry is very likely to undergo re- 
organization and readjustment as a 


result. a 
Electric power is beginning to 











~The Menace of Private Monopoly— 
Public Ownership 


The 


Promise of 





“It is almost impossible to im- 
agine the force and intimacy with 
which such a monopoly will touch 
and affect, for good or evil, the 
life of every citizen. The time is 
fully in sight when every hovse- 
hold operation, frdm heating and 
cooking to sweeping and sewing. 
will be performed by the aid of 
electrical power; when every ar- 
ticle on the average man’s break- 
fast table—every item of his 
clothing—every piece of his furni- 
ture—every tool of his trade— 
that he, himself, did not’produce, 
will have been manufactured or 
transported by electric power; 
when the home, the farm, and the 


factory will be electrically lighted, 


heated, and operated; when, from 
morning to night, from the cradle 
to the grave, electric service will 
enter at every moment and from 
every direction into the daily life 
of every man, woman, and child 
in America. 


Greatest Fact 


revolutionize farming. Everywhere, 
the farmer is,crying out for electric of Our Time ; 
service. It is the cheapest power “Nothing like this gigantic 


and a veritable god-send to the 
farmer wherever he can get it. For 
pumping water, grinding, chopping, 
milking, sawing, filling silos, thresh- 
ing, and for lighting the barn and 
the house, as well as. for all other 
domestic uses, electric power on the 
farm means a new era for Aagri- 
culture. 


The Menace of 
Private Monopoly 

From the above, it is evident that 
we are entering a new era. A new 
industrial revolution is upon us, far 
greater and more completely trans- 


monopoly has ever appeared in 
the history of the world. Noth- 
ing has ever been imagined before 
that even remotely approaches it 
in the thorough-going, intimate, 
unceasing control it may exercise 
over the daily life of every hunan 
being within the web of its wires. 
It is immeasurably the greatest 
industrial fact of our time. If 
uncontrolled, it will be a plague 
without previous example. If 
effectively controlled in the pub- 
lic interest, it can be made incom- 
parably the greatest material 
blessing in human history. 


“This much is certain, if we 
control it, instead of permitting 
it to control us, the coming elec- 
trical. development will form the 
basis for a civilization safer, hap- 
pier, freer, and fuller of oppor- 
tunity than any the world has 
ever known. 

“As Pennsylvania and the na- 
tion deal with electric power, so 
shall we and our descendants be 
free men, masters of our own ‘des- 
tinies and our own souls, or we 
shall be the helpless servants of 
the most widespread, far-reach- 
ing, and penetrating monopoly 
ever known. Either we must con- 
trol electric power, or its masters 
and owners will control us.” 
Governor Pinchot is right. The 

mightiest monopoly the world has 
ever seen is upon us. At no dis- 
tant day, if this monopolization is 
allowed to go on to its completion, 
it will be possible for one person, 
with his hand upon the switch of 
a great super-power system, to 
darken every home and city street, 
to stop every street car line and 
transcontinental railroad train, to 
silence every mill, mine, and fac- 
tory, to seriously interfere with 
agriculture—in short, to paralyze 
the common life of the community. 
No power like this has ever before 
existed in human history. No king, 
no kaiser, no potentate of the past, 
and no combination of power in 
modern times, has ever had such 
power over the life and death of 
the people or the destinies of man- 
kind as they will havé who finally 
succeed in monopolizing the electric 
super-power of the Continent. 

In view of these facts, the ques- 
tion of the ownership and control 





of the super-power system of the 
continent becomes at once the most 
vital and strategic issue in the whole 
utility field. And every considera- 
tion of the general welfare demands 

ublic ownership and democratic 
donteel. 

Among the most compelling rea- 
sons may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: 

Large Scale Production: Elec- 
tricity can be produced most 
cheaply in large quantities in great 
co-ordinated and unified systems. It 
must be manufactured on a large 
scale in order to secure the advan- 
tages of the lowest cost. It costs 
as high as ten cents a kilowatt hour 
to produce electric current in a 
small, isolated steam plant. The 
cost per unit goes down rapidly as 
the size of the plant and the volume 
of production increases until, in the 
largest, combined, water-driven, 
super-power system, the cost is as, 
low as one-half a cent (%c) per 
kilowatt hour, or only one-twentieth 
as much. The State alone has ade- 
quate power, financial resources, 
legal authority and co-ordinating 
ability to develop such a system 
on such a scale as to secure its full 
advantage. 

Utilizing Water Power: Mil- 
lions of horse-power of enefgy 
that could be utilized for the manu- 
facture of electric current are rush- 
ing away, unused and lost in the 
rivers and waterfalls of the con- 
tinent. Every drop of hydro-elec- 
tric power that can be developed 
should be developed not only be- 
cause it is cheaper to produce elec- 
trie current that way, once the pro- 
jects are built, but also because, by 


conserve our coal, oil, and gas. 
We are rapidly exhausting our 
fuel resources. As they grow 


becomes easier for the 
monopolies té control them. In time 
they will be gone altogether. 


as it flows in the rivers to the sea, 
and even then is picked up by the 
sun and the winds and brought back 
to the mountains in the mist and 
snow to flow again to the sea. 

So, then, the hydro-electric power 
resources of every river in the coun- 
try should be developed to its ut- 
most. But the rivers and water- 
ways of the nation belong to the 
people. They are the last and the 
greatest of the natural resources 
that have not been given away. 
They can never safely be allowed 
to pass into the ownership and con- 
trol of private monopolies to be ex- 
ploited for private profit if the 
people remain a free people. 

Conservation of Coal, Oil and 
Gas: Not only will the pub- 
lic ownership and control of the 
superpower system canserve our re- 
sources of coal, oil, and gas, but 
the full development and use of 
water power will sti]l further con- 
serve them by developing a better 
system of utilizing them. For ex- 
ample, whenever possible, great 
power plants will be lo¢ated at or 
near the mines or fuel resources 
and the electric current manufac- 
tured there. -So, instead of ship- 
ping the coal by the slow, laborious, 
and costly system of railroad 
freight, the current will be shipped 
by wire. This will give us more 








developing our water power, we 


current at less cost and besides will 





forming than the industrial revolu- 
tion that the invention of the steam 
engine brought on a century or so 
ago. However, with the coming of 
this new era of electric power, we 
are face to face with the most seri- 
ous problems that have ever con- 
fronted a free people. 

From what has already happened 
in this field, it is evident that -a 
vast and far-reaching organization, 
what is called a giant or super- 
power system, is inevitable. The 
advantages of such a system are so 
great and compelling that economic 
necessity is drawing the State and 
the nation into it very rapidly. 
Shall it be a private, monopoly, or 
a public monopoly? Shall it be our 
master or our slave? 

That is the issue that confronts 
us now; and it is the most serious 
issue before our people, the State, 
the nation, and modern civilization. 

Thus far the private monopoly has 
the advantage. The private inter- 
ests have been quick to see the tre- 
mendous possibilities of electric 
super-power and swift to seize upon 
every possible point of advantage. 
Long before the general public 
awoke to the possibilities the pri- 
vate companies were rushing their 
plans for the capture and control 
of the field. And their plans for a 
private monopély of the power of 
this continent are well under way. 

Pinchot of Pennsylvania, in the 
Message of Transmittal of the Re- 
port of his Giant Power Survey 
Board, made public in February of 
this year (1925), in part, says: 


The Electric 
Monopoly 

“No one who studies the elec- 
trical developments ‘already 
-achieved and those planned for 
the immediate future can doubt 
that a unified electrical monopoly 
extending into every part of the 
nation is inevitable in the very 
near future. The question before 
us is not whether there shall be 
such a monopoly. That we can- 
not.prevent. The 
whether we shall regulate it, or | 18 
whether it shail regulate us. 
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gals are about “the next one.” 


question is | Longuet predicted. 








By PAUL F. SIFTON 


HE Socialist Party of 
France, who put Herriot in 
power and whose consent 


was necessary to the forming of 
the Painleve Government, will, 
ultimately consider revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles, Jean 
Longuet, 
Socialist and former Deputy, 
said in an interview with me in 
Paris recently. 


prominent European 


The grandson of Karl Marx and 


son of an exile of the Commune re- 
fused to be retrospective about the 


st war, or as gloomy as most radi- 


“The great thing that America 


could do—although I don’t see much 
chance of it—would be to get into 
the League of Nations,” he said dur- 
ing the talk. 
ought to work for that.’ 


“American radicals 


Raps American 
Legion 


“The European veterans of the 
st war are an almost certain guar- 


antee against another one in the 
next few years,” 
“It’s too bad the American Legion 
didn’t get in the war for a few 
years instead of a few months. 
would know more about war and 
talk less about it. 


he said, adding: 


It 


“In a few years, when we have 
creased our representation to, let 


us say, 200 and our popular vote 
from approximately 


1,800,000 to 
500,000, we may form a Govern- 


ment that will be willing and able|ed States two years ago to deliver 
to take up the question of revising|a series of lectures, said that he 
the treaty provisions concerning the | admitted the soundness of the Amer- 
Eastern frontiers, the German set-| ican talk against easing the French 
tlement, the Saar, the left bank of! war debt while France is spending 
the Rhine and other details,’ 


M. 
“Of course, it 


a bad treaty. Made at the time 
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-|policy of armed security, a stand- 


AMERICAN SOCIALISTS and th 


eLEAGUE 








French Party for Full Revision 
of Versailles Treaty— Longuet 





ism in power, it could not have 
been otherwise.” 


French Radicals 
Weak on Imperialism 

“Once the German people reject 
militarism and revenge,” he con- 
tinued, “‘the liberals and radicals of 
Europe can do something toward 
insuring peace. Opposition of 
French Socialists to thee French 





ing army of 600,000 men, of sup- 
porting militarism in Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, » Roumania and 
Jugo-Slavia will be strengthened. 

. “French radicals have always been 
weak on foreign policy, from the 


internationalist’s point of view. 
Clemenceau, who founded the 
French radical movement forty 


years ago, ended by being the great- 
est Jingo of them all. So with other 
leaders. The Socialist Party of 
France has gone on record three 
times since the war as being against 
the policy of imperialism and armed 
‘security,’ but, to date, we have not 
been able to put our-opposition into 
force to any great extent. Of 
course, Herriot, had he heen the 
most enthusiastic opponent of the 
policy, did fot have the backing to 
| grasp it.” 

| M. Longuet, who visited the Unit- 





| millions for armies. 


admit that France bore the brunt of 
a common (fight, losing 1,500,000 
men as compared to 50,000 Ameri- 
can dead, but you refuse to con- 
sider adjustment of the money 
loaned so long as we spend milliards 
of francs on our army and other 
war preparations. 

“No one can tell how long peace 
in Europe will last under present 
conditions, but it is my belief that 
it will be long enough for Labor 
Governments to come into power in 
the principal countries and then 
peace would be saved. F 


Predicts a 
Socialist Europe 

“Belgium has a strong Labor 
movement which may take power 
at any time, the English Labor party 
will come into power in its own 
right before a few years, and in 
France the Socialists will be in con- 
trol before long. With Labor Gov- 
ernments in these countries, the 
League of Nations will be alto- 
gether different from what it was 
when it was created during the post- 
war period of reaction. And it is 
already changed much in this direc- 
tion. The League can then be used 
to make a firm basis for a lasting 
peace. Russia and Germany will be} 
members, necessarily. 

“We believe that the League is 
the only instrument for sécuring a 











“The United States is prepared to 
| 


“I know that American progres- 





it was, with reaction and national- | 


66 WARLESS world in 


this generation” read 
the banner carried by twenty 
members of the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace who sailed on 
the S. S. Belgenland on a peace 
pilgrimage through Europe. 
The group is being led by 
Thomas Q. Harrison and Brent 
Dow Allinson. The main pur- 
pose of the pilgrimage is to 
ibring the spirit of Fellowship 
ito the youth of Europe and to 
bring back a better understand- 
ing of our neighbors across the 
water. 

While on tour the group will take 
in the Sherwood Eddy lectures in 
London; later they will attend the 
| Edinburgh Conference of the World 
| Federation of Education Associa- 
| tions, From Edinburgh they will 
| go to Germany, where they will con- 
| tinue attending the Sherwood Eddy 
lectures in Hamburg. 








A Pilgrimage of Peace 


lspirit with the youth of Europe. 


they will attend the special lectures 
given for them by Professor Zim- 
mern. 

Paris will be their next move. 
Here thy will get in touch with the 
French youth groups and will also 
hike about to the various points of 
interest. 

The final stop will be in Holland, 
where they will attend the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference for Youth, 
in Soesterberg. This conference is| 





or loss for liberalism. 


real peace. It is the League of Na-| Gains From 

tions that must revise the Treaty of | The War 

Versailles if it is to be revised with- “Among the gains are the ad- 
out bloodshed. vances made in Russia, Germany 


and Austria and several other coun- 


of jealous nationalism, of hatreds 
caused by new boundaries, multiply- 


ship in Italy and Spain. 


hurt by 
party policy more than by any one ; . : 
thing. While the Bolshevist regime | @Mazing results of this Ontario Elec- 
represents a gain for Russia, it has| tric Power System may be secured 
split ;oF wis e 
strength throughout Europe and the|}127 “North Dearborn street, Chi- 
United States. | 


sives and radicals, including Sena- 
tor Borah and the late Senator La 
Follette, whom I had the pleasure 
of meeting in Washington, fought 
against American membership in 
the League because they thought 
the treaty which brought it into ex- 
istence was unjust. As we see it, 
American radicals, who want a just 
settlement that will be a guarantee 
of peace instead of a source of eco- 
nomic and racial friction leading to 
war, should get their Government 
into the League instead of helping 
to keep it out.” 

If the conditions of membership 
in the League are wrong they can 
best be changed from within, M. 
Longuet suggested. 


Wants U. S. 
In the League 

“Although the United States in 
domestic affairs is; because of its 
great natural wealth, individualistic, 
we would like to see it in the 
League because, in international 
relations, your nation adheres to the 
Anglo-Saxon conception of justice. 
The Christian force for good will 
and fair dealing is very strong in 
America in dealing with other na- 
tions. 

“This sentiment has little connec- 
tion with the American trade union 
mdvement, which, as before the war, 
seems to be that of complete isola- 
tion in thought and action. Ameri- 
can Labor is-actuated by the aristo- 
cratic ideal.” 

He had little to say about the 
war. It was past. There were many 
gains, many losses. He did not know | 
whether the net result was a gain 


tries. The losses are the increase 


ing of tariff walls, the sweating of 
Labor in many countries, dictator- 


The Labor movement has been 
the Russian Communist 





Socialist and trade union} 


“In France the Communists made | 


held under the auspices of the | L’Humanite, which has a circulation | 


Young People’s Action for Peace (a|of 150,000 in: and around Paris. 
federation of twenty Dutch Youth|But Communism is receding as So- 
| cialism 
Early in September -the Peace | Communist Deputies, nineteen are} 
of|from Paris and 
Cherbourg and will arrive in time/|107 Socialists, aH but four represent 
to speak at the Swarthmore confer-| districts outside Paris.’ 


Groups). 
by 


Pilgrims will return way 


ence of the F. Y. P. and the F. 0. R. | 


gains. Of the twenty-six | 


| 
the | 


| 
| 


vicinity. Of 


’ | 


The danger of Fascism in France 


They will report on their success in| is passed, he thought. 


exchanging peace and _ goodwill 


bad, all are past. 


“The war, its results, good and 


We are now en- 


Among the students may be found | gaged in making the peace a peo-| 


| colored and white young men and|ple’s peace. Nine of out ten Euro- 


| women from all parts of the United | peans know absolutely nothing about 
| States, also from Japan and Belgium. | the United States and political and 


While in Germany, the Peace Pil-! 4j} of them happen to be either col-| economic conditions there, so it is 


}grims will go on long hikes with} Jege students or college asamp Fg for them to understand. 
We, 
Part of the group will hike] aj) the way from being “just an| partially, do not hope for every-| 
old-| thing, but we do see a chance that 
of|the New World may help the Old} 


| the in Ger- 
| many. 
|through the Black Forest with the 
“Wandervogel.” 

From Germany the Peace Pil-| 
| grims will move on to Zurich, Inter- 
|laken, and then to Geneva, where 


various youth groups 





Their vocations and avocations run 


with an 
to writers 


old-fashioned _ girl 
fashioned smile,” 


who do understand, at least 


movie scenarios, co@@girls, preach-| World save itself. 


ers, lecturers, artists, writers, and | 
secretaries 


| 
“Even with that aid we may wed 


| But what is life but optimism?” 


scarcer, the price goes up and it 
private 


But 


water is an exhaustible resource; 
it can be used over and over again 


llisc of the nation. 





SUPER-POWER—PROMISE OR MENACE? =~ 


give us comparatively clean, smoke- 
less cities. 

Co-Ordination of Public 
vices: Public. ownership is also 
necessary in order to co-ordinate 
the various public services that 
are involved. -In a city, for ex- 
ample, the water works, which are 
almost universally public owned, 
should be combined.-with the electric 
light and power plant. They can 
thus be operated at a very great 
advantage and economy. So, too, 
ice should be manufactured by the 
electric power plant using the “off 
peak” load, as it is called, And, 
finally, if street cars are used, the 
power should be supplied by the 
same co-ordinated power system. In 
other words, the best service and 
.greatest economy in the operation 
of the public utilities of a city can 
be secured by the unification and 
co-ordination of all of them, with 
the central power system. But no 
city can safely turn over to a pri- 
vate monopoly all of its public utili- 
ties for private exploitation. 

When we enter the larger fiela@ of 
national seryices, the necessity of 
public ownership of power is still 
more essential. In the development 
of great waterways and water power 
systems such as’ those of Muscle 
Shoals, Boulder Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, or the St. Lawrence, three, 
and sometimes: four, great public 
functions are involved. Dams are 
built to form storage «reservoirs to 
secure flood control. The same de- 
velopment makes possible great ir- 
rigation projects. They also serve 
to make the river navigable. And, 
finally, the same project will de- 
velop electric power. No private 
corporation can ever be trusted to 
undertake the development of the 
great waterways of the nation, with 
all these public functions properly 
provided for. Moreover,: the ex- 
penditures required are so vast that 
private enterprise is unequal to the 
task. In this field, at least, the 
necessity of public ownership should 
be obvious to all. 

Service at Cost: In order 
that electric service may have the 
widest possible use and industrial, 
domestic and agricultural develop- 
ment, the greatest possible expan- 
sion and progress, it is necessary to 
reduce the rates charged for the 
current to the lowest possible point. 
To accomplish this, the power sys- 
tem should be operated on the basis 
of service at cost. © 

But no private company can oper- 
ate on that basis; it must charge 
rates sufficient to yield a profit on 
the capital invested, to say nothing 
of paying dividends on. watered 
stock. Public ownership alone can 
eliminate first the profit and finally 
the capital charges and dividends at 
actual cost, 

Reduce the Cost: It is also 
necessary to have public ownership 
in the power field because it is the 
only way to reduce the cost to the 
lowest possible point. In the first 
place, it has been shown by the 
United States Census that it re- 
quires nearly twice as much capital 
to develop a water power plant by 
private corporations as it does by 
municipalities. It is also well 
known that the Government—mu- 
nicipal, State or Federal—can bor- 
row money more cheaply than a 
private corporation. 

This difference between public 
and private ownership, in the man- 
ner of handling the capital account, 
is enormous. It has been estimated 
by several high authorities that four- 
fifths of the cost of manufacturing 
electric current by water power is 
due to the capital charges. If that 
is true, the public ownership of a 
State-wide and ultimately a nation- 
wide public super-power system 
would result in revolutionary redu@e 
tions in rates. Electric current that 
today costs nine, ten, and twelve 
cents a kilowatt hour, would then 
cost around one, two and three 
cents; service that now costs $2.50 





per month would then cost 50 
cents; power that costs $15 per 
horsepower would then cost $3. 


That some such rates as these are 
possible under public super-power 
is proven by the fact that in On- 
tario, where we have such a system, 
organized and conducted upon the 
very principles here set forth, the 
rates are already reduced to these 
points in some cases and are going 
down everywhere. (Dejails of the 


of the Public Ownership League, 


cago, Illinois.) 


Democratic Control: Public own- 


|a great coup by capturing in 1921|ership of power is essential in 
the established party newspaper| order to secure some degree of 


ratic contro] of the industrial 
In the electrical 
age into which we are just entering, 
control of power will carry with it 
the control of practically every 
phase of the common life: industry 
and transportation, mining, manu- 
factures and agriculture, the mu- 
nicipality and State, as well as the 
home life of the people, all will be 
absolutely dependent upon electric 
pov er. 

The struggle for public super- 
power is, therefore, on@ of the 
most vital and important matters 
before the people of the nation. 
I urge that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and all its affiliated 
bodies and membership give the 
subject their immediate attention 
and serious consideration, and 
that everything possible be done 
to safeguard the interests of 
Labor and the general public is 
this critica] situation, 


Ser- : 
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O GOD the world must look very funny if, 

rf a6 we used to think as children, He has a 

big spy-gloss focussed on earth and a steno- 

grapher at His side jotting down the notes. This 

is what He saw one day this week, just before 

noon—and the stenographing Angel took it all 
down. Here are his notes: 


1. Attempted violent entry into heaven. Woman 
in’ police court charged with attempted suicide, 
This woman, mother of eleven children, of whom 
five are living, is expecting another. Suddenly 
jumped through window. Told court she had hid 
so many children did not know what to do with 
them and was in despair. Room very hot, children 
cross and irritable. The woman is never alone for 
one’ minute of the day or night. She never knows 
what it is to be free of strain. There is always 
a meal to be got, clothes to wash and mend, a child 
to keep in order. She has not hed an hour’s real 
rest for years. Magistrate told her that her chil- 
dren needed er, and thought her the finest woman 
in the world. and advised her not to do anything 
to change their opinion. 


RECORDING ANGEL’S COMMENT.—If human beings 
are never alone they will hate their kind and them- 
selves. If human beings have an unbearable burden 
they will try to shirk it. What they do not see is 





existing causes of unrest. 


they dissolved. 


unrest. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Professor Musha Sagbrain, head of 
the scientific laboratories of the Wiggle-Gum factory, 
says there is no theory of government that will cure the 
Prof. Sagbrain has made a 
special study of the principles of Socialism. He had 
them printed on litmus paper and after a chemical test 


The Professor is convinced that “faith in scientific 
conclusions” alone points the way to a cure for world 
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The Utopian Socialists | 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
=— By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph.D. 











working for the miners out in Illinois, 

Adam Coaldjgger would come in, his 
eyes flaming behind his spectacles. He would 
fill his pipe, sit down by the window in the 
office of the Illinois Miner, and tell us of a 
vision that he had seen. 


* * « ~ « 


Unlike many visions, this of Adam's could easily 
come to life in no more romantic or impossible @ 
place than the coal fields of Illinois. 

For what he saw in his dreams was a miners’ 
chatauqua to which the coal-diggers for miles 
around would come, just as the farmers of the 
wheat-belt come to their chatauquas, whole families 
of them in the slack months of summer when the 
mines are closed down. 

And they would meet and mingle and talk over 
their common problems, and then they would go 
to hear some speaker who couid talk their I-nguage 
and knew something of their hopes and difficulties, 
tell of the possible ways out of the predicament 
in which every coal-miner finds himself these days. 

But most important of all, as Adam was careful 
to explain, there would be music—good music, not 
jazz, but music from the strings and horns of some 
great city orchestra that would melt these people 


FE, werki now and then, when we were 


ee ey 


with its harmony, give them release. for a little from 
the cares and annoyances and tragedies of every- 
day life in the coal-fields, and create a spiritual 
brotherhood that would transcend all exhortations 
to “economic solidarity” and send them back re- 
freshed and re-born. 

* * ~ ~ * 

Not knowing music, as does Adam who fell in 
love with all things musical back in the days when 
he was a happy-go-lucky art student in Munich, we 
did not see, as he did, the importance of the musi- 
cal features of his program. 

But we caught a hint of it the other night, sitting 
in the C. C, N. Y. Stadium under a starlit sky, lise 
tening with thousands of others to the noble sounds 
that Conductor Van Hoogstraten was evoking from 
his Philharmonie Orchestra. 

All around us were silent men and women, Jew 
and Gentile, Negro and white, visionary and re-vis- 
: : ‘ : ionary, Fundamentalist and Modernist, capitalist 
in the practical sciences. Childyen} and proletarian, at one ‘or the time being in their 
were to be taken from the families} worship of harmony. 
at an early age, brought up together oo. @ EE ave Sy 
and taught the principle of Commu- Otitis: mabte ant 
nism, so as to prevent the growth hid” -eata Confusiue 
of inequality. wat.” 7 re 
Rvs ccnp inde sryfteoninay seg ty With the sheer sweetness of the Andante Canta- 
discard, the modern idealist will pre iy el oes nse Mis re ecstatic grandeur 
find his utopia on the whole cheer- fa oi th sts 4 =o tab von “ had od hres wae of 
less and uninteresting, a fitting pro- ate net ot we . sn ee “eo ee 
duct of the age of terror and ma- i - an a a > rae ae cae - “ ae a 
terialism though which its proposer h a4 vod tit ° a ny ee ope Cer pine agg 
was then passing, and in which: he = so Py e ere; it was a spacious domain, ruled 
played so active a part, y an aristocracy of emotion and intellect. There 

men and women came at length upright, to full 


with his criticisms of the palliatives | school of Utopian Socialists, and an CABET stature, forever parted from the ways of the beast, 
of the intelligentsia and his ad-| oxtreme product of the revolution-| Cabet’s Career: Babeuf was one| guardians now of the divine fire within them. 
vocacy of the total abolition of the] on. period, is Francis Noel Babeuf|0f the two Frenchmen included We think too much of the ugliness of crowds, 
reigning order. Private property, | (1764-1797). Babeuf represented | under the general title of Utopian} of the depressing sordidness of mankind in the 
he contended, was plunder, and the), o1q Communist conception of | Socialists who aligned themselves; mass. Crowds can be beautiful, too. 
Golden Age could be brought about absolute equality rather than the|4efinitely on the side of absolute Swayed by the sort of music which the slim 
only by its abolition and a return! covislist ideal of equality of oppor-|@uality. The second of this school,| young conductor was drawing from his men, the 
to nature. ltunity. He was one of the stormy and a man of far more idealism and} homeliest about us took on a sort of supernatural 
These»writings greatly inffuenced | petrels of the Revolution. Follow-|.poetic imagination than Babeuf, is} charm. Soft lights shone down upon the listening 
the revolutionary current of the! jing a short career as land surveyor} Etienne Cabet. forms of tired men and women, revealing unsus- 
day, and gave encouragement to | and administrator of the Depart- Cabet was born during the revo-| pected beauties, hitherto hidden graces. The great 
those who would sweep away rather ment of the Seine, he entered thejlutionary period in 1788, received} eyes of that Negro girl staring out into the night 
than patch up monarchical institu-| revolutionary movement, and found-|a good education, became a lawyer,| with who knows what memories of music played 
tions. The sentiment for the over-/ ed the Tribune of the People, prob-| was appointed in his early thirties| aeons ago under tropic skies, the tense pose of 
turn of French monarchy was in-/ ably the first Communist newspaper | Attorney-General of Corsica, which| that little garment worker straining to catch every 
creased by the stand taken by the | ever published. Herein he launched | position he soon lost because of his| wistful note that came sighing up from the mu- 
ruling ,house against all reform |} violent attacks against the institu-] opposition to the Government, and] sicians’ stand—these were tke status moulded of 
meagures. It was intensified by the | tions of civilized society, and in par-| was shortly afterwards elected a} human flesh and blood by the magic of Tschaikow- 
American Revolution. That which! ticular opposed those who had ter-|member of the Chamber of Depu-| sky’s music. 
America had done, the Frenchmen | minated the Reign of Terror. For|ties. Subsequently he became edi- 
should do. - The belief in the need} for these activities he was arrested|tor of Le Populaire, a journal of 
of revolutionary change was also and imprisoned. On his release, hey moderate Communistic principles, 
constantly encouraged by growing! formed a secret organization with} and was condemned to two years’ 
commercial and industrial forces of | the object of overthrowing the Di-| imprisonment for an article appear- 
the day desirous of wresting po-/ rectory and of introducing the Com-|ing in this journal in opposition to 
litical power from the aristocracy-|munist millennium. Considerabla| the King. He escaped, howeVer, to 
These were joined by the peasants! success attended his efforts, and in| England, and while there became 
and city workers, whose misery was | April, 1796, it was said that 17,000 | acquainted with Sir Thomas More’s 
extreme, and who were led to be-,| men were prepared to join the in- 


that the woman only wanted to be alone and go 
to sleep. But there was no place for her on earth, 
so she tried to come here. Sent her back for a 
while until her children need her less. In manag- 
ing humanity we go on the principle of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 


orders of the Government, workers 
would go from one commune to an- 
other as required. The surplus pro- 
ducts of a more prosperous region 
would likewise be sent to those dis- 
tricts in need. Only citizens per- 
forming labor considered useful by 
the Government could exercise any 
political rights, a provision not dis- 
similar from that afterwards adopt- 
ed by the Russian Soviet Republic. 

Teaching was regarded as useful 
only if undertaken by one who had 
declared his adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the community. Literature 
and fine arts were not included in 
the category of useful occupations. 
All must eat alike, be dressed alike 
—allowances being made only for 
one sex and age—and be educated 


the disappearance of the natural 
State and its communistic system of 
property. However, they argued, 
this sécial contract may be altered 
by the will of individual members 
at any time. It should be altered 
in such a manner that men—who 
are by nature good—shall be freed 
from vicious institutions that pull 
them down and be permitted to de- 
velop according to the laws of Na- 
ture. Their next question was: 
What social organizations can be 
devised which will give Nature’s 
forces full play? It was in answer 
to this question that they elaborated 
their utopias which differed in con- 


PRODUCT of the French 

Revolution: With the com- 
ing of the eighteenth century, 
our scene shifts from England 
to France, for it is here that 
the majority of the great uto- 
pians of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century—the school known as 
Utopian Socialists—had their 
being. 

The French Utopian Socialists 
were a product of the forces that 
led to the French Revolution and 
its aftermath. The long reign of 
Louis XIV (1643-1715), with its un-|cept so widely from each other. 
ceasing wars of conquest, its profli- In working out their utopias they 
gate Court, its burdensome system | worried but little as to whether the 
of taxation, its bankrupt finances,| great industrial forces at work in 
its weakened economic system, and | society were ready for the contem- 
impoverished peasantry, had/| plated change. They scarcely 
caused bitter resentment against | thought in terms of social evolution. 
the monarchical system. Resent-| All that was necessary to do, the 
ment increased under the dissolute| majority of them believed, was to 
rule of Louis’ successor, XV (1715-| present a plan for social salvation, 
1774), and was voiced by many|begin to experiment on a small 
Frenchmen, notably Voltaire and| scale, interest powerful men in its 
Rousseau. Voltaire (1694-1778) | development, and extend it to the 
expressed his sympathy for the/mass. Such trifles as the state of 
poor, but relied on freedom of} industry and the physical prepared- 
thought and individual self-culture | ness of the mass disturbed them not 
rather than on revolutionary change | at all. 
for social salvation. Jean Jacques} BABEUF 
Rousseau (1712-1778) followed | A Stormy Life: The first-of the 


2. Girl waking up. Véry beautiful; silver bed 
with rose petal coverlet. Rings bell. Maid appears 
with tea and letters, large bouquet of roses and 
box of chocclates. Girl glances at the card ac- 
companying the ioses, not at the roses at all. Tosses 
them aside. Very tired. Dancing till three o’clock 
in morning. Maid prepares bath for her, lays her 
clothes on the bed, brushes her hair. Telephone bell 
rings. Girl arranges for the races next day: theatre, 
dinner, opera, reception, more dancing. Complains 
to friend on telephone that she is bored stiff. 


RECORDING ANGEL’S COMMENT.—Cannot trace one 
useful thing this girl has done. Daughter of land- 
owner who is closing collieries because, he says, 
they do not pay him. He gives her $100 a week 
allowance. Would remove her from earth but have 
no place for her. Too worthless for heaven, too 
negative for hell. Will test her with poverty to 
fit her for one or the other. , 








its 
better undere 
no more 


courtesy 
“there 


are 
will be 


3. Cottage in town owned by girl’s father. 
Woman ironing. lances at clock. Nearly time 
for children to come home to dinner. Nothin, for 
them. Father or dole; before committee today 
as dole is finished. Woman packs up man’s shirt 
and boots, children’s clothes just ironed; takes 
them to pawnshop and gets 50 cents. Buys 
dinner. Father comes in to say he is granted 
anotker month to find work. Sole of boy’s boot 
has come off und he cannct go to school in after- 
noon. 


RECORDING ANGEL’S COMMENT.— Said to God, 
“How long, O God, how long?” He said, “Until 
they, realize that they have been cheated and will 
take the law into their own hands, claiming what 
is theirs by right.” I asked Him if He meant 
revolution. “No, merely reinstatement. They nave 
been defrauded, and those who defrauded have 
terrorized them and doped them so that they 
would not understand. Now they are beginning 
to understand and to demand a reckoning.” 














4. Governor of great hospital preparing report 
of. year’s work. Marvellous strides made in heal- 
ing; cancer and consumption cures, over fifty 
thousand patients treated in various ways. Pauses 
and then writes: “We have a good year’s work to 
look back on, but as long as people: have to go 
back to slum hom: all our scientific knowledge is 
practically va!ueless.” 


RECORDING ANGEL’s COMMENT.—But cannot he 
see that poverty is at the bottom of disease? People 
take consumption because they are herded together 
without fresh air and cleanliness. They get can- 
cer because the body’s resistance to disease is 


~ oa * * ~ 


Adam is right. Speeches and pamphlets, motions 
pictures and radios and newspapers, all the: para- 
phernalia of propaganda, fades into insignificance 
before the power of great music playede before 
great audiences. 

So I hope that, some day, someone who can sense 
the depths and saneness of Adam’s philosophy will 
make it possible for him to have his miners’ cha- 
tauqua where the great musicians of the country 





“Utopia.” It was from this book 





weakened by bad feeding, bad living. They get | lieve that an upheaval would mean] surrection. One of the inner circle,| that he drew the inspiration which r ‘ : Ried , 
all the diseases drinking brings because their lives |for them liberty, equality, fra- however, informed on the “Equals,” | resulted in the wideions of his social py tage ade A eg sy Re hen ee ee 
are so wretched that they must find some sort of | ternity. as they called themselves, and Ba-| romance, the “Voyage to Icaria.” P SS ee . % 

anaesthetic. They get syphilis because, being herded Dissillusionment of the Revolu-| beuf was again arrested, and was Icaria: In this book, Cabet .em- Let no one worry about suck ject being t 
on top of each other as they are, they can have +0 |b:on: The revolution came. The] subsequently sent to the guillotine| ploys the familiar device of con- “high-brow.” We know ae in Mew Yeek thet he 
respect for each other's bodies. Asked God why bourgeoisie received the power| (1797). versing with a traveler who had laa reverent and mptecionive "aa auahe-leetien 
He did not destroy the earth. “Because it must | ¢ormerly possessed by the titled] His Philosophy of Equality: The | Visited an ideal land. The traveler! (ome from the working masses. It is from the ma- 


trons of the middle-classes and their pale progeny 
that there rises the chatter which breaks the spell 
of our finest concerts. The girls and boys of our 
manual laborers have brought from overseas their 
passion for beauty and it is to them that we must 
always turn for flaming response to its expression. 

What is true here is true out in the coal-fields. 

When I was in Marion; Illinois, in the heart of 
the “Egyptian” coal-belt, the people of that little 


theoretical basis for Babeuf’s Com-| in this case was Lord William Caris- 
munism was drawn largely from | all, who had come across a second 


Morelly’s “Code de la Nature.” His| Promised Land, an Eden, an Ely- 

philosophy may be expressed in the | Sium, a new terrestrial Paradise— 

phrase: “The aim of society is the|Icaria, a land where péace and wis- 

dom, joy and happiness, were uni- 

versal. Lord William kept a jour- 
nal of this Elysium. 

According to the journal, Icaria 


classes. Men were made equal be- 
fore the law, but the relation of 
property had not changed, and 
when the common man began to ask 
what the revolution had meant to 
him, he discovered that the chief 
causes of economic and social equal- 
ity remained. The peasants and 


work out its own salvation,” He said. 


Heinrich Heine (1797-1856) 


Heinrich Llieine, great German lyric poet and 
prose writer, was in a true sense a “soldier in the 
liberation war of humanity.” He bent all the energy 
of his many-sided genius to the task of freeing the 





happiness of all, and happiness con- 
sists in equality.” “Nature,” his 
followers asserted, in the first ar- 
ticle of the official Declaration of 

















human spirit from the grip of stale bourgeois ideas | City workers were still the burden | tic 52 ; 
and old conservative institutions. His deep-biting bearers of society. The lot of many Rights of the Secret Committee,| is @ well organized and imposing| mining-town. stood in line for hours for a chance 
wit, rich humor, and high seriousness were effective | had been made worse rather than | “has given to every man an equal industrial machine on a national! {4 hear Anna Case of the Metropolitan sing her 
weapons in the battle. Brilliant and impudent, he better by the development of ma-/ right in the enjoyment of all goods,’’| scale. The country is divided into} jovely lyrics. 
satirized the old order mercilessly and tried to {Chine production, with its accom-| Aj] wrongs, oppressions and wars| 100 provinces, and each province . > ‘ —" 
open up the dusty German mind to a fresh current | Paying long hours, its low wages | have their origin in man’s disobedi-|‘"to ten communes. The capital Until the Labor movement of Ameriea accepts 
of ideas. His writings cover the whole range of -hu- |@"d unemployment. These condi-/ ence to this natural law. | cities are in the center of each dis-| the visions of Adam and the all too few idealists 
man activity, he sees everything with the clear, | tions led many idealists to extreme| Gradual Nationalization: Babeuf, | t'ict. Everything is symmetric, and! ike him within its ranks, it will never be much more 
penetrating eye of the modern. He is the modern pessimism; it turned the attention however, did not hope to obtain this follows the» decimal system. Phe} than an ineffe tive imitation of capitalist organiza- 
spirit incarnate. There is a volume of his poeme of others to constructive methods} state of absolute eqfiality at once. ( ity of Icaria contains straight and tions and politics. 
in English, admirably translated by Louis Unter- | Whereby equality, freedom and}It was to be established gradually. ; Wide streets and contains beautiful | For our part, we are dead sick of the tight-lipped 
meyer.—M. Y brotherhood might become a reality. | First, all of the property of corpora-|®4rdens. Each block has precisely! ..onomists representing the intellectuals on the 
‘ Among the latter group were the| tions and institutions would be na-| fifteen houses, all of uniform size one side and the chifty-eyed ward heelers calling 
I know not if I deserve that a laurel-wreath should Socialist Utopians. ote tienalixed. pened individuals bre acre dae ng <n 4 xpd: themselves Labor leaders on the other. Between 
one day be laid on my coffin. Poetry, dearly as I The Utopian Socialists Appear: | to follow, on the death of each, — Gvere as a aang ee et them they have taken all the march and go out of 
have loved it, has always been to me but a divine These writers and prophets differ | there was to be no inheritance. By ; — epee Convenience. here! the Labor movement and made it drier than the 
: ; in many ways from each other. | the end of fifty years, all property! Were great dust collectors, and the f Kar P 
plaything. I have never attached any great value rs y ; 1 ell rly } Aa proy fre $a icnapes: : wit es bones of Karl Marx. 
to poetical fame. But lay on my coffin a sword: | ~°™® pictured a future state of would be in the hands of the nation, | 5! — were covered with glass Sentimentalism? Sure. And every one of you 
“Petit f : ’ y society in which the State would! Production would then be carried! t® protect the citizens against the - | — wt thas rarer ¢ 
for I was a brave soldier in the Liberation War of | *°°'C'Y ™ W 1 the life of hae —— lay | Yai | hard-boiled cggs who hurl that epithet at projects 
humanity. | regulate in detail the life of in-j on under officers elected by popular | '@!n. he ; ! such as Adam's si.ould spend one evening der 
M | dustry and the lives of men. Others: vote. These officers would decide Each citizen arises early for Van Hockstraten’s weaving baton up at the Sta 
I am the Sword, I am the Flame, I have lit you | pinned their faith to a system of|on the needs of individuals and Six o'clock breakfast prepared ac-} 4.) 4, AE ee ont tah eal ee ¥ 
through the darkness; and when the battle began | free and voluntary cooperation. All would divide the products of in cording to scientific standards. The} dium beneath a summer Mi al C 
I fought in the first rank and led you on... . i tried, however, to visualize an in-| dustry among the workers. They hours of work were seven in the a ister Coleman. 
Round about me lie the bodies of my friends, but | dustrial society wherein equality of | would receive the same reward as | Summer and less in the winter. The! . ‘ 
we have triumphed. We have triumphed — but | economic opportunity prevailed, and} the ordinary workers, and rotation State owns all of the !arge indus- The Governing Classes 
round about me lie the bodies of my friends. Amid | waeretn no man was able to live off | in office would prevent them from. tries, sees to the cultivation of the} It mpossible to prove that the governing few 
the jubilant songs of victory the dirge of the fu- | the labor of his fellows. In general! becoming habituated to a position |!and, to the building of the h vo ever. y generally valid sense, been the 
neral is heard. But we have neither time for re- they believed, with their predeces- of power. and al] other produ n, and di-]| ablest men of their time. James I. governed Shakes. 
joicing nor for sorrow. The trumpets are sounding j; sors, that the institution of private Further Details: The country, V!d€s the product of industry equally peare: was he an abler man? Louis XV. and his 
again—there shall be new and holier battles— {| property was brought about by a) under Babeuf'’s utopia, would be @mong the workers. The inhabit-] mistresses governed Turgot: was it by their superie 
(Continued on Page 6.) 1 : 


contract made in remote ages after! divided into various regions, and, on | 
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Heine. ority in ability or character?—G. B. Shaw. 
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" By STEPHEN A. DOYLE 


A ous practices of private de- 

tective agencies in industrial 
disputes is coutained in a petition 
and affidavit which Mr. Doyle, prest- 
dent of the Bureau of Industrial 
Service. of Chicago, presented to the 
Illinois Legislature. The petition 
was printed last week; the affidavit, 
tracing the bloody activity of these 
éapitalist-bred thugs since 1875, 
follows: 





SHORT history of the nefari- 





Affidavit of Stephen A. Doyle 
Stephen A. Doyle, being duly 
sworn, on oath deposes and says 
that he is a resident of the City of 
Chicago, County of Cook and State 
of Illinois, that he is President of 
the Bureau of Industrial Service, 
Inc., with’offices at 508 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago; that the busi- 
ness of said Bureau of Industrial 
Service is to expose the evils that 
have been perpetrated by private 
detective agencies during periods 
of industrial strife to the end that 
State and national legislation may 
be enacted to abolish by law, the 
right of any person or persons to 
engage in the business of a private 
detective agency; that in support of 
the petition hereto annexted affiant 
has in his possession indisputab!: 
evidence to substantiate the follow- 
ing charges. 
' That in the year 1875 there was 
organized in Pennsylvania a Labor 
organization known as the “Mollie 
Maguires”; that, through certain 
representations of one Allen Pink- 
erton, who was the owner of a pri- 
vate detective agency in Chicago, 
employment was obtained with one 
Franklin B. Gowen, a lawyer who 
had organized the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, for 
a man by the name of James Mc- 
Parland, who was a private detec- 
tive of the Pinkerton Private De- 
tective Agency of Chicago, to be- 
come a member of the said “Molly 
Maguires” for the purpose of ob- 
taining inside information about 
them; that said McParland spent 
about two years in that organiza- 
tion, becoming president, thereof, 
and instead of making a straight 
report of actual conditions to 
Franklin B. Gowen of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, used his influence in urging 
the members of the said “Molly Ma- 
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guires” to perpetrate atrocities of 
various kinds, including murder; 
that as a result of said McParland’s 
activities these atrocities were com- 
mitted, and on the evidence fur- 
nsihed by said McParland and his 
hirelings ten innocent men were 
hung and a score or more others 
were sentenced to jail for fourteen 
years. 


The Homestead 
Strike Again 








Affiant further says that about 
the year 1886 the same Pinkerton 
agency, through certain represen- 
tations, obtained employment in 
connection with what is known as 
the Homestead Strike, in Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania; that during 
said strike a’ boat load of private 
detective operatives was blown up 
on the Alleghany River and the 
men killed while on their way toa 
steel plant; that the blame for sald 
murders was sought to be placed 
on the striking employes of the 
mills; that several of them were 
arrested and tried for the murders; 
that their defense was conducted by 
one illiam E. Lewain, of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, and George 
Argo, of Lamars, Iowa; that as a 
result of said trial it was shown that 
the atrocity was perpetrated by the 
operatives of the Pinkerton Detec- 
tive Agency, and the men on trial 
were ordered discharged; that as a 
result of the activities of the said 
Pinkerton Detective Agency the 
State of Pennsylvania abolished de- 
tective agencies by law. 

Affiant further says that follow- 
ing the expulsion of the said Pink- 
erton Agency from Pennsylvania; 
the said McParland returned to Chi- 
cago, where he became closely as- 
sociated with one Charles A. Si- 
ringo, who was later known under 
the alias of Burt Allison while in 
the capacity of President of the lo- 
cal union of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, in Wardner, Idaho, 
and also a number «of the aliases; 
that during their stay in Chicago at 
that time (1886) the Haymarket 
Riots occurred in which a dozen po- 
licemen were murdered by a bomb, 
for the throwing of which some in- 
nocent men were hung, and that 
immediately thereafter the said Mc- 
Parland left Chicago, followed la- 
ter by the said Siringo, both of 
whom went to Denver and opened 
up a branch office of the Pinkerton 
International Detective Agency. 


The Coeur D’Alene 


Disorders 





Affiant further says that about 
the year 1892 industrial disorders 
commenced-tf the State of Idaho in 
the district known as the Coeur 
D’Alene; that during the said in- 
dustrial troubles, in which a dozen 
or more mining companies were in- 
volved, the Thiel and Pinkerton 
agencies obtained employment to 





In- | 


' 





keep the mine owners informed of 
the movement of the miners’ un- 
iors; that while the miners were 
on strike in said district secret op- 
eratives of said agencies perpe- 
trated various atrocities, such as 
blowing up concentrators and dam- 
aging the mines generally, and con- 
tinually sought to convir.ce the mine 
owners that members of the Labor 
unions were responsible for the out- 
rages; that said secret operatives 
used the mine owners to induce 
Governor Steuenberg of Idaho to 
bring United States troops into the 
troubled district, which the Gover- 
nor steadfastly refusedeto do; that 
the companies then appealed to the 
President for troops and the troops 


Bet. 4th and 6th Sta | Were sent to said distri¢t over Gov- 
}ernor Steuenberg’s 


protest; that 
during the occupancy of said dis- 


| trict by the troops a “bull pen” 


was erected into which men and 
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boys were indiscriminately thrown 
through the representations of said 
secret operatives, kept there for 
days exposed to the severest hard- 
ships, and were subjected to cruel 
persecution end third degree 
methods; that said McParland, to- 
gether with one Captain Wilson S. 
Swain, manager of the Thiel Detec- 
tive Agency, were the principal in- 
stigators in the commitment of said 
outrages and in the placing of the 
blame therof upon innocent men, 
and that the said Siringo, hereto- 
fore mentioned, was at the ‘same 
time equally active with said Swain 
and McParland in bringing about 
the commission of the crimes 
stated. 

Affiant further says that the ac- 
tivities of said private detective 
agencies were later exposed to the 
mining officials and officers of the 
Government and that their services 
were at once dispensed with, and 
that peace has prevailed in the dis- 
trict ever since. 


A Strike Started 
By Detectives 

Affiant further says that in the 
year 1899 he was employed as a 
Captain of Police in the City of Du- 
luth; that at the time _ the 
Thiel Detective Agency engineered 
and brought about a strike between 
the street-car union men and the 
Duluth Traction Company over the 
protest of the American Federation 
of Labor; that secret operatives of 
said Thiel Detective Agency were 
imported into Duluth for the pur- 
pose of breaking said strike; that in 
the course of their operations they 
placed dynamite upon the street 
ear tracks anc in the plant of the 
traction company, at the same time 
spreading reports that the dynamite 
had been placed there by the La- 
bor union men; that there were 
general disturbances, including kill- 
ing, during the period of the 
strike which were entirely due to 
the activities of the said Thiel De- 
tective Agency; that affiant person- 
ally exposed the conspiracy of said 
Thiel secret operatives in the per- 
petration of said offenses to the 


management of the traction com- 


> 





pany, with the result that the ser- 
vices of said Thiel Detective 


Agency were at vunce dispensed 
with and the strike quickly settled. 

Affiant further states that Gover- 
nor Steuenberg, of Idaho, was 
murdered by a bomb at Caldwell, 
Idaho, on the 30th of December, 
1905, in the hands of one Harry 
Orchard, an inner circle man work- 
ing under the direction of said Cap- 
tain Wilson S. Swain, manager of 
the Thiel Detective Agency afore- 
said, and that the murder so com- 
mitted was done at the instigation 
and direction of said Thiel Detec- 
tive Agency and the blame there- 
fore sought to be placed upon in- 
nocent men, to-wit, William D. Hay- 
wood, George A. Pittibone, and 





Charles*H. Meyer, who were ar- 
rested and tried for the crime; that 
during said trial your affiant ex-} 
posed the fact to the Governor of 
Idaho that said Harry Orchard had 
committed the murder at the in- 
stigation of said detective agency, 
and had confessed to the same to 
certain men known to your affiant, 
and that thereupon said Harry Or- 
chard, when confronted with the 
charge, confessed to being a paid 
spy in the employ of said Thiel and 
Pinkerton Detective Agencies and 
had committed the murder under 
their direction; that thereupon said | 
union officials were at once dis- 





charged, and the said Harry Or- 
chard was tried, pleaded guilty, and 
sentenced for life in the peniten- 
tiary in Boise, idaho, where he now 
is. 
Some Recent 
Outrages 

Affiant further states that in 
the year 1918 private detectives 
were employed in the Chicago 
Belt Line Railway, where eighteen 
of the largest ‘lines in the United 
States discharge their freight; that 
they endeavored and were success- 
ful in creating trouble among the 
employes, utterly regardless of the 
fact that it was at a time when our! 
country was plunged in war, and 
every exertion was being made to 
keep the: roads running, so that our 
army in the frent would be sup- 
plied with necessities of life; that, 
due to the operations of said pri- 
vate detective, that service of said 
Belt Line was disrupted time and 
again; that affiant was engaged to 
find out the trouble; that he quick- 





The Utopian Socialists 





(Continued from Page 5.) 


ants choose the officers, but these 
officers are given much power, and 
during their term of office there is 
something akin to a dictatorship of 
engineers. 

Every man, alas! has to wear the 
same kind of clothes, and all women 
and children are dressed alike, al- 
though variety is allowed in colors. 
Marriage is monogamous, a pre- 
liminary courtship of six months 
being provided for. Education be- 
gins at five, and is continued until 
eighteen for boys and seventeen for 
girls. Thereafter both sexes are 
put to the work to which they: are 
best fitted. All can retire at 65 
years of age. Women are held in 
high esteem. There are no news- 
papers, and no way of crystallizing 
public sentiment, but there is the 
right of submitting proposals to pub- 
lic assemblies. Art and literature 
are encouraged, although books 
must be submitted to the State be-! 
fore publication. 
while it contair.s more idealism than | 
do Babeuf’s proposals, the Utopia | 
pictured by Cabet presents the same | 








' 
velopment of yellow fever, trans-| 
4 7 | and operated purely for the benefit 


modern Socialist conception of a 
future State. 

His Means of Realization: Cabet 
felt that a State similar to Icaria 
was in the realm of possibility; in- 
deed, that it could be realized by 
Society in the space of fifty years. 
In its realization, however, the 
teacher, not the gunman, should ve 
employed. A beginning could be 
made by passing minimum wage 
laws, by training the children in the 
doctrines of Communism, and by 





progressively taxing the rich and | 
leaving the poor go free. 

He believed, furthermore, that/ 
the establishment of a sample col- 
ony in some undeveloped region 
would help to convince doubting 
Thomases of the virtue of his 
scheme. He secured a grant of 
land in Texas, started his band of 
followers there, but, with the de- 


ferred his colony to Nauvoo, Illinois. 
There some 1,500 Icarians gatheréd. | 
But Cabet was not a born leader! | 


500,000, but failed to get his 1,500 
to work in harmony. Dissension} 
finally broke up the colony. 


ly located same, and’ cured the en- 
tire difficulty for the duration of 
the war by dischafging within three 
hours twenty-four of said private 
detective operatives. 

Affiant further says that in the 
year 1919 industrial troubles arose 
in Argo, Illinois; that some time 
priorethereto, due to the conspiracy 
of secret operatives of the Mooney 
& Boland Private Detective Agency, 
trouble had been brewing among 
the employes, which finally culmi- 
nated in a strike; that many months 
prior to the outbreak of the strike 
your affiant notified the President 
of the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, at New York City, of the con- 
spiracy that was being hatched by 
said private detective agency, but 
that said President paid no atten- 
tion to affiant’s notification until 
one year thereafter; that during 
said strike, which was started on 
or about July 8, 1919, three soldiers 
returning from the war, while step- 
ping from a street car at the cor- 
ner of Joliet avenue and 63rd 
street, were shot dead by a private 
detective agency spy, and that his 
criminal associate shot and wounded 
fifty-eight other persons; that said 
private detective agency then sent 
their agents into the black belt of 
Chicago for the purpose of getting 
workers to take the places of the 
whites who had been locked out in 
Argo, and that the action of said 
private detective agency in recruit- 
ing colored help to take places of 
the whites in Argo was the means 
of creating the hatred and fighting 
that led to the race riots in Chi- 
cago, during which disorders untold 
lives were lost. 


The Herrin 
Massacres 

Affiant further states that in the 
year 1922 trouble broke out be- 
tween the employers and employes 
of the mining district in Williamson 


others; that camouflage arrests have 
been made, extending from Ware 
saw, Russia, to the sanctuary of the 
Communist Labor party in. the 
United States, which are owned 
by private detective’ agencies in 
New York for the purpose of de~ 
ceiving the publié and diverting ate 
tention from the actual facts in 
the case. 


The Chicago 

Traction Strike 

’ Affiant further states that in Aus 
gust of 1922, when a strike arose 
among the traction employes of 
Chicago where all the available em- 
ployes of eighty-six private detective 
agencies in Chicago were hired to 
break the strike, that the said 
agency employes not being suffici« 
ently numerous and strong to handle 
the situation, requests were made 
for additional private detective 
operatives from the Bergoff Bros. 
and the Waddell agencies of New 
York City; that a large number of 
operatives Were brought into Chie 
cago, were armed with guns and ree 
volvers, and that on a certain night 
in said month of August these said 
secret operatives prepared to put 
some street cars into service; that 
this proposed action was made pube- 
lic by the daily press of Chicago; 
that on the night in question a nume 
ber of friends of the strikers, also 
armed with rifles and revolvers, pre- 
pared to resist with bloodshed, if 
necessary, any attempt on the part 
of said private detective operatives 
to run the street cars, and that said 
operatives, seeing the opposition 
that confronted them, decided to, 
and did, withdraw from the scene 
without running any of said street 
cars. 

(Signed) STEPHEN A. DOYLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before 
me this, the 27th of March, 1925. 
My commission expires June 21st, 
1925. 

NORMA D. SENN, 
Notary Publica 
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County, Illinois, which said trouble 


has become familiarly known as the | 


Herrin Massacre; that a month be- 
fore said massacre affiant notified 
numerous public officials, as well as 
newspaper men, that if Edward J. 
Hargrave, of the’Edward J. Har- 
grave Detective Agency, 145 N. 
Clark street, Chicago, were not 
prevented from breeding strife 
in Williamson County, through his 
secret operatives, that bloodshed 
would surely follow; that fio at- 
tention was paid to affiant’s warn- 
ings and there followed the fearful 
stain on the fair name of Illinois. 

Affiant further states that said 
Hargrave is the man who is directly 
responsible for the murders com- 
mitted in said massacre, and that he 
is the man who should be put on 
trial for said crimes. 

Affiant further states that he 
filed with President Wilson on the 
19th of January, 1920, an affidavit 
disclosing the fact that the so-called 
“red” agitators in the United States 
are but creatures of the Private De- 
tective Agencies creation, done for 
the sole purpose of inducing fat 
contracts of hire to protect property 
and put down disorders that they 
themselves created, as in all other 
industrial. disturbances, in order 
that they may be employed for the 
precise purpose of quelling what 
they created, and that the real 
“red” has no existence in 99 per 
cent of the alleged Communist As- 
sociation, but has been organized 


of private detective agencies. 


Affiant further says that in the| 
On the whole,|he dreamt of what he could do with| ¢@tly fall of 1918 a bomb was 


placed and exploded in the Chicago 


Post Office, killing two persons; 


Some | that said crime was engineered | 
| Telephone: 


restrictions on freedom of individual | of the branches continued for years, | 2"d carried out by secret agents of 
action and the same monotonous] but had no great significance, and| Ptivate detectives, as was also the 
uniformity which are so deadening| the world of his day failed to see| ™Ysterious bomb outrage in Wall 


to initiative and so contrary to the| 


his vision and follow it. 
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\ street, New York City, September 
+ 16, 


1920, that killed forty-three 
persons and wqunded a score of 
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Dr. L. SADOFF, 
DENTIST 
| 1 Union Square. Cor. 14th St, 

Room 503. 10 A, M. to 7 BP. M. 

















Dr. Theadera Ketvn | 


Surgeon Dentist ' 
TRAFALGAR 3050 } 





247 West 72d Street 


7 
MODERATE PRICES e 
ver 15 Yeara of Practice _ 








MJAIKO 


INC. 
Third Ave. at 84th St. 


STATIONERY — TOYS 
BOOKS & DOLLS—KODAKS 


New $2.50 Hawk-Eye $ 98 


Best Value Ever Put Out 
By EASTMAN. Makes 


Picture 2% x 3%4—FILM No, 120. 




















sumption benefit, $200. or nine months tn 
our own Sanatorium. incated tn the most 
beautiful ceafon of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the reguiar weekly benefit. 


For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE }| 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City }| 
q Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
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Undertakers 








FRED’K W. F. 
315 East 83rd Street 
TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 


Ondertaker for | 

Cremation Society. Branch 1. 2 and 27 
Member of the Workmen’s Sick Bene- | 
fit Socttery | 


| Undertaker for all Progressive Organizations | 


FUNERAL, INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$45.00 UP 


a 
Sixty Cups of the Finest 
Tea you ever tasted— 

for 10 cents. i 


WHITE 
LILAC 








TEA 


At All Grocers. 





10c a Package | 
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The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasurer 











The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union - 


Local No. 10, L. L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street - - Telephone Lexington 4180 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY. General Manager e 
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STRICT COU 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ UNIO 
Office: 3 Worst ieTH STREET Telephone Chelses 2148 
hs asd of"Birchors mest every int and Sed Wednesday. 
h rd o rectors meet every ist and 3r 
H. GREENBERG, President. §. LEFKOVITS, Manager. 











Union Local 48, L. L. G, W. U. 
Office, 231 E. 14th Street. Lexington 4540 
Executive board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Downtown—231 E. 14th St. 1st & 3rd Friday at 6 P. M. 
Bronx—E. 187th St. & S. Boulevard 1st & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M. 
Harlem—1714 Lexington Ave. ist & 3rd Saturday J2 A. ss 


— t: Av Jersey City—76 Montgomery 
vdceegis-Hoawianencs sa LV. VATORE ‘ NINFO, oe Ey 
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United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvesant 7082 
$a Execntive Board meets every Tues 
day night at 7:30 o’clock, ip the office. 

LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 

ED. GOTTESMAN, Secy.-Treas. 
D. B ER, Manager 
LOUIS FUCHS. Bna. Agent. 


SAMPLE MAKERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO, 3, L. L. G. W. U. 
130 East 25tb St. Madison Sa. 147. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVER? 
TUESDAY AT 6 P, M. 


D. RUBIN, Manager-Secretary. 


italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers! 











Italian Dressmakers’!|i} WHITE GOODS 


Union, Local 89. L. L, G, W. U. 
Affiliated with Joint Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ Union. Executive Board 
Meets Every Tuesday at the Office,8 West 
2ist Street. Telephone 7748—Watkins. 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 


Local 62 of LL. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avenue 
TELEPHONE ORCHAED 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, MOLLY LIFSHITZ, 
Manager Secretary 


WORKERS’ UNION} 
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Waterproof Garment Workers’ 

Union, Local 20, I. L. G. W.U, 

130 Eest 25th St. Madison Square 1934 

Executive Board meets every Monday 
at? P. M 


D. GING ae, A. WEINGART, 
anager. Sec’y-Treas. © 


UNION LOCAL 66, L. L. G. W. O 
Tel. Gesvenant 3657 


Execntive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 


L EED 
M M. eee of NATHAN RiBSEL, 
Manager Seo’ y-Treas. 











BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS! 
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’ AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-715 
Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 








SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen, President 
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NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-2-3-4 
MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 


611-621 Broadway, New York, N, ¥. 


PAVID WOLF. General Manager ABRAHAM 











CHILDREN’S CLOTHING WORKERS’ JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


799 Broadway, New York City. Telephones: Stuyvesant 4330, 9510, 9511 


JOS. GOLD, General Manager. MEYER COHEN, Secretary-Treasurer 
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New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


A. C. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 
Office: “44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5596, 


Regular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 


MURRAY WEINSTEIN, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 


ms 
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PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


SF GREATER N. Y. 
ORCHARD 135% 


OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. 
Soaré Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office, All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
HYMAN NOVODVOR. Seo’s-Treasurer. | 


kod 


MORRIS BLUMENREICH, Manager. 
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Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A.C. W. A 
Office: 3 Delancey &t. Drydock 3809 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 P. M 


Children’s Jacket Makers! 


6f Gr. N. ¥., Lee 10, Se A. ACW 

(fice: 2 Stuyvesant St. Drydoek 3387 

Executive Board =e every Friday 
at 8 M. 





ALBERT Bt ge Chairman; 
KENNETH F. ARD, Secretary: 


=s B. por ARSKY. pean 
LEVINE, Ree. Secy 
ANTHONY vn FROISE, Bns. Agent. 


LENCHITZ. Fin. Secy. 














Children’s Jacket Makers 5 ee | 
OF GREATER NEW YORE LOCAL 10. Pressers Union 


A. Section 
Office 855 Sushwick Av., Bkn. cones 10180 Loca) 3. A. C. W. A. 
Exec. Bd. meets every Friday at 8 p. m. Board Meets Every Thursday 
Reg. meetings every Wednesday, 8 dp. m the beat gg ue 


— 











J. Bercowitz, L. oe a1 -27 Arion Bkn. 
Chairman Rec. Sec’y. ae ” CANTOR, Chitrmnas 
J. Portnes. J. a B. TAYL LEON BECK, 
Bus. Agent Sec’y. . Sec'y Fin. Sec’v 
> xo 











NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 
JOHN ZEICHNER, CHARLES KLEINMAN, 


Phone Chelsea 3084 
OSSIP WALINSKY, 
General Manager. 














By EMRYS HUGHES 


The following story of a Com- 
munist Congress held in Scotland 
is a delightful piece of working class 
journalism. It was inspired by 
lurid stories in the British press 
of the dreadful things that might 
happen if the Communists were per- 
mitted to meet. After giving an 
account of this press propaganda 
the writer proceeds to consider the 
actions of the conference. 





S one looked round the hall 

it was hard to realize that 
this was the great Conference 
that had inspired such terror. 
Although Glasgow is “seething 
with revolution” and is ap- 
parently the stronghold of the 
Communist party there was 
barely a score of visitors in the 
gallery when the proceedings 
were opened, and whether 
(with the exception of Rev. 
Richard Lee) they were Scot- 
land Yard detectives disguised 
as Fascisti or Fascisti dis- 
guised as Scotland Yard de- 
tectives it was impossible to 


say. 


The “Praesidium” 
And the Rank and File 

The first item on the agenda was 
the election of the Praesidium. The 
rank and file evidently did not elect 
the Praesidium, the body of seven 
who went on the platform and to 
whom the management of the Con- 
ference was entrusted. Four mem- 
bers of the Praesidium were mem- 
of the Executive Council, nominated 
by the Executive Council, and the 
other three were ordinary delegates, 
also nominated by the Executive 








Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 

Meetings every 1st and 3rd 

Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 

PETER MONAT, Manager. 











© ven. 











EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, I. L. G. W. OU. 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th 
Tuesday, at the Office, 501 E, 16ist St. 

Melrose 7690 
CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Local 2, Internat’} Fur Workers’ Union, 
Office and <° ~eammaanataa 949 Willoughby 
Ave., Brook Pulaski 0798 
Regul ar oo nll Ist and 3rd Mondays. 

M,. REISS, President. 

8. FINE, Vice-President. 

E. FRIEDMAN, Rec. mee 
KE. WENNEIS, Fin. Sec’ 
H. KALNIKOFF, Bus. 














Agent. 











R FLOOR WORKER 
UNION LOCAL 3, F. I. U. A. 
Office ard Headquarters, 949 Wi illoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, Tel. Stagg 5220. 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third 
Wednesday. Executive Board Meets 
Every Second and Fourth Thursday. 
FRANK BARROSI, JAMES CARUSO, 

President Secretary 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
7 +E. 15th St, Stovvesant 767% 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 

Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 

















Fred Fasslebend, N. Ullman, 
} President Recording Sec’y 
Henry Lutz, . Rosenzweig, 
Vice-President P ancial Seec’y 
| § Gus. Levine, Chas. ouse. 
| Business Agent Treasurer 
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SHAKING THE EMPIRE 





The Amusing Antics of Britain’s 
Communist Party in Convention 





Council. The rank and file, however, 
were allowed to elect their own tel- 
lers. 

There were about 150 delegates 
present when Comrade Pollitt began 
his, or the Praesidium’s, presidential 
address. Comrade Pollitt is nothing 
like the desperate whiskered Bol- 
shevik of the Daily Mail cartoons 
but could be passed off anywhere 
as an unemployed curate or a pros- 
perous commercial traveller an a 
typical member of the bourgeoise. 
He has a Cockney accent and his 
voice hardly carried to the back of 
the small hall. 

Surely this desperado is 

“the mildest mannered man, 

That ever scuttled me: or cut a 

throat.” 

On the whole it was a more states- 
manlike speech than -that delivered 
last year by ex-President Macmanus 
when he announced his intention of 
capturing’ the leadership of the 
Labor party. Compared with the 
speeches criticising the Labor Gov- 
ernment at the I. L. P.. Conference 
it was exceedingly mild, and it was 
only when one saw it reported in 
cold print afterwards that one re- 
alised how desperate it was. 


The Red 
Army 

Next came fraternal delegates 
from the Young Communist League 
(membership, 10,000,000 roughly), 
the National Unemployed Committee, 
and the one fraternal who has suc- 
ceeded in dodging Joynson Hicks 
(the Canadian delegate, Comrade 
Moriarty), who was cheered voci- 





ferously, Willie Gallacher leading 
the Conference in singing “ The 
Internationale.” 


The next important item was the 
parade of the Greenock Battalion of 
the Red Army (Commander-in-Chief 
Geddes), a troup of pretty little 
boys and girls, dressed as boy scouts 
and girl guides, only with red scarves 
distinguishing them from the ortho- 
dox variety. 

The leaders made speeches. The 
boy, natural boy that he was, 
couldn’t remember the long rigma- 
role about Leninism and the slogan 
which he had learnt off, but succeeded 
in making the brightest speech of 
the Conference, and the little girl 
making an appeal to the Commu- 
nist party in Parliament to draw 
attention to the fact that the 
Greenock” magistrates had refused 
to permit them to parade the streets. 
Exit the Red Army, leaving Com- 











rade Geddes to make a speech an- 
nouncing that he had been in Rus- 
sia reviewing the 7th Samara Cav- 
alry and presenting them with a 
banner, in return for which the 7th 
Samaras (Cavalry) had given him 
a banner inscribed with the motto, 











N. Y, JOINT COUNCIL 


| CAP MAKERS 


| 
|] Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
| International Union. 

| OFFICE: 210 EAST Sth STREET 

| Phone: 


Orchard 9860-1-2 
The Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday. 
JACOB ROBERTS, Sec’y-Organizer. | 
S. HERSHKOWITZ, M. GELLER, | 
Organizers. | 





OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 | 
| Regular Meetings every 1st and érd } 
Saturday. | 
} Executive Board meets every Monday. } 


! 

CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
Meetings eevery 1st and 3ré@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 











| All Meetings are held in the 
| Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street. 
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AMALGAMATED CLOTHIN 
Geadauarters: 


ALDO CURSI, Manager. 


243—-Executive Board meets 
246—Executive Board meets 
248—Executive Board meets 


1 § Local 
Local 
T.ocal 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


621 BROADWAY (Room 523), 


Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every Fir 


G WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Phone Spring 2258-2259 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer, 





st and Third Monday. 
every Tuesday. 

every Thursday. 

eve:, 











FUR WORK 


Affiliated with the 
Long Island City, N. 
MORRIS K 


9 Jackson Ave., Y. 


NTEBNATIO 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
American Federation of Labor 


AUFMAN, General President. 
ANDREW WENNEIS, General Secretary-Treasurer. ; 


ERS’ UNION 


Tel. Hunters Point 68 














Office: 22 EAST 22nd STREET 
Meets Every Tuesday 





JOINT BOARD FURRIERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 





Phone: CAL edonia 0350 
Evening in the Office 








| munist party, 


Wednesday. 4 
These Meetings are Held in the Office of the Union. i 9 


“Forward, under the Banner of 
Leninism,” which he thereupo* un- 
furled amidst more vociferous cheer- 
ing, at the end of which Willie Gal- 
lacher again struck up “The Inter- 
nationale.” Thereafter Comrade 
Geddes pronounced the Communist 


Doxology and retired. (No col- 
lection was taken.) 
A “Fluid” 
Membership 

After that the Conference settled 
down to serious business. The 


agenda differed a great deal from 
that usually seen at Labor party 
or I. L. P. conferences. There were 
long theses which took the place 
of resolutoins; and apparently there 
was no opportunity for branches of 
the Communist party discussing 
amendments. If any such method 
were adopted at Labor party con- 
ferences what a howl would go up 
from the Communist papers. There 
were a number of papers circulated, 
but these did not include and bal- 
ance sheet. There was a report, 
however, of the party’s- activities 
during the past year. According to 
this report the membership of the 
Communist party is now about 
5,000, 65 per cent, 3,250 are full 
members and the other 35 per cent. 
probationary members. 

The party membership, it says, 
is a “very fluid membership, that 
is to say, a constant stream cf work- 
ers coming into the party and a 
constant stream going out.” 

There is no return of affiliation 
fees given in the report. “Contribu- 
tions are not coming in as they 
should,” and “some of the local 
secretaries .and treasurers,” says 
the secretary ir the current number 
of the Workers’ Weekly, “appear 
to believe that there is a secret 
hoard somewhere at headquarters 
that obviates the necessity of pay- 
ing national dues or settling their 
Workers’ Weekly and literature ac- 
counts. 


The Campbell 
Pamphlet 

The crass silliness of the Morning 
Post’s conception of the influence 
of the Communist party and the 
hypocrisy of the tremendous outcry 
made at the last election that the 
Communists had elaborate plans 
for corrupting the British Army, 
Navy and Air Force is clearly 
shown in the same statement made 
by the secretary that the sales of 
Communist party literature are 
“woefully below what we have a 
right to expect.” 

“Comrade Campbell's pamphlet,” 
he continues, “on his case last au-| 
tumn is an outstanding example of 
our shortcomings in this respect. 
A popular penny pamphlet. dealing 
with the incident which led to the 
fall of the Labor Government, 
written by the central figure in that 


incident, should have sold in its 
score of thousands. The fact is 
that we issued 10,000 copies and} 


haven't yet sold them al’.” 

We are told, too, that. “experience 
since the last party Congress has 
shown that in several locals internal 


troubles over personalities have con- | 


siderably weakened the party in 
those localities. The party requires 
to develop quite a new tone in the) 
locals and to make them warm and | 
attractive to the new recruits.” 
Any Capitalist journalist who! 
read the reports presented to the! 
Conference must have realized what 
ridiculous nonsense is talked about 
the strength of the Communist 
party, and that if the Communist 


| party is the only menace to Capi- | 
| talism, 


that Capitalism is safe, 


“Practical” 


Conclusions 

The next great task of the Com- 
we are told, is to 
How that is 


“Bolshevise” itself. 





SEE THAT YOUR ENGINEER WEARS 
THIS BUTTON 


Lv. S. and O. 


Meets every Friday at 3 
P. M. at Brooklyn Labor 
Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 
3944, Office hours, 8 * 
M. and ¢ to 





F. 


Engineers’ Local 56 | 


BAUSCHER, Fin. See. | 


to be done was explained in a long 
thesis, “What is Bolshevisation?” 

The trouble with the British Com- 
munist party is that “the 
training of the party is very défes 
tive. Also some of the mgst import- 
ant writings of Marx, Engels, and 
Kautsky are still unpublished in 
Great Britain, and (oh, horrors!) 
practically none of the writings of 
Lenin before 1917 exist in English.” 

All this has forced the party to 
what the thesis calls “practical” 
conclusions. The proletariat must 
get their backs into it. The urgent 
task must be attended to. 

Immediate steps must be taken 
for the conversion of John Willie 
and Henry Dubb, which is to be 
done by securing “the publication 
of the unpublished Marxist classics 
and of at least a representative 
selection of Lenin’s works with suite 
able annotations and commentaries, 
and completely revising and if nec- 
essary rewriting the Marual of 
Party Training, in accordance with 
the lines laid down by the Agita- 
tion Propaganda Department of the 
Comintern. 

Groups are to be set up in the 
factories, and once the annotations 
and commentaries are completed and 
the Agitation Propaganda Depart- 
ment is in full swing the mass Come 
munist party will commence the ex- 
termination of the “bourgeoisie.” 

And so on, and so on, yards of it. 

The I. L. P. and the Labor party, 
says the thesis are engaged in“une 
adulterated efforts for the presere 
vation of Capitalism.” 

If the production of long elaborate 
theses made up of phrases like “per- 
manent antagonisms” and “tempore 
ary stabilisations” is going to win 
the British working classes to 
Socialism, then the Communist 
Party of Great Britain is first every 
time. 


The Tory Press paid so much ate 
tention to the Conference simply 
because it thought it useful for keep« 
ing the anti-Russian kite flying. 
The press table had instructions to 
give a full report-of the “strong 
stuff,” and did the best it could. 
The Labor Correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian told the truth 
bluntly when he summed up the Con- 
ference as having been “deadly dull, 
and has only exhibited the ineffect- 
iveness of the Communist party.” 

If it had not been for the Greenock 
battalion of the Red Army and the 
appearance of the foreign delegates 
(here the Communist party won 
heavily over Joynson-Hicks on 
| points) it would have been a fiasco 
| of dullness (even Saklatvala went 

to sleep) that not even the Daily 

Mail special correspondent could 

have written up. 

| This, however, was not the fault 
of Willie Gallacher, who did his 
best to cheer it up by playing the 
part of Billy Sunday and on the 
slightest provocation repeatedly 
striking up the “Internationale” in- 
stead of the “Glory Song.” 

| The Daily Mail announced that 
a special, copious report of the 
speeches at the Conference is being 
sent off to Moscow. Moscow should 
' have sized up the British Commun- 
| ist party by now. It is a far bigger 
asset to the Daily Mail than it is 
to Moscow, and it will be a bad day 
for the Daily Mail when Moscow 
wipes it out as a bad debt. 























|Bakers Continue 
Strike Successfully 
The 


sfrike which the Bakers’ 
| Union of New York have been 
carrying on for months are showing 
| good results. Many of the strike- 
| breakers have left the struck plants 
;}and some have even lined up as 
union members. For these a special 
| branch of Local 100 was formed and 
a territory covering Long Island 
| City and vicinity given to organize 
}non-union shops. This work has 
already netted nine new union shops. 
The strikes in the various sections 
are continued with renewed vigor. 
The union appeals for the moral 
support of the public by insisting 
on the International Union Label. 

The Public Baking Co., of 275 E. 
2nd street, does not employ mem- 
bers of the Internatidnal Bakes@’ 
Union. 




















155th St. and Eighth Ave. 


EW MANHATTAN CASIN 


Phone Edgecomb INO 





Capacity 5,000 


Dance Floor 6,000 Sq. Feet 
51 Balcony Boxes 
Spacious Stage 
Complete Theatre Equipment 





Basket Ball Court 
Boxing Club 
Dressing Room 
Private Grill Rooms 
Lodge Rooms 








REASONABLE RENT 








This Strictly Union House Solicits the Patronage of Labor Organizations 


Every Modern Convenience Can No 
_EW MANHATTAN CASIN 


(Holidays and Other Dates Available.) 


w Be feene at the Entirely 


INSPE CTION INVITED 
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AMALGAMATED STRIKERS HOLD FAST 





‘HE walkout of 1,500 mem- 

bers of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America 
employed by the International 
Tailoring Company and J. L. 
Taylor & Company, in Chicago 
and New York, on June 26 and 
June 29, respectively, has de- 
veloped into a strike in both 
cities, which recalls the days of 
the historic conflicts of clothing 
workers in 1910, 19138, and 
1915, and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten New York lockout 
months of 1920-1921. 

The strike is equally effective in 
New York and Chicago; the work- 
ers are equally determined to stay 
out until the firm changes its atti- 
tude; the enthusiasm is equally high- 
pitched’ in both cities; the pickets 
are as persevering and loyal in the 
Western Metropolis as they are in 
New York; and in general, the two 





Proof Acumulanes of Scabbing 
by the United Garment Workers 





companies are attempting to escape 
their responsibilities to their organ- 
ized employes is the following—a 
copy of which the International 
Tailoring Company has sent to all 





walkouts have developed into what 
is actually one effective struggle 
against the large firm in both cities. 

When the end of the strike comes 
it will mark the end'of the walkout 
in both cities, and the return of the 
workers under an Amalgamated 
agreement, in the same united man- 
ner in which they waiked out when 
the firm suddenly decided to operate 
its plant under’ non-Union condi- 
tions. 

Meanwhile the question of the 
part played in the strike by the 
United Garment Workers has been 
forcefully brought to the fore by 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
That body, at its meeting last week, 
adopted a resolution condemning 
the attempts of the United Garment 





its former employees: 
July 3, 1925. 

You are hereby notified that all of 
the employees of International Tailor- 
ing Company have entered into a writ- 
ten contract, as follows: 

New York 
TO INTERN’L TAILORING CO,: 

IN CONSIDERATION of my employ- 
ment by INTERNATIONAL TAILOR- 
ING COMPANY I accept such employ- 
ment with the express understanding 
that I am not a member of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
or any associated or affiliated Union, 
Board or Body, and I will not become 
so while I am an employee of or work 
for INTERNATIONAL” TAILORING 
COMPANY, and I agree that while I 
am in the employ of and work for the 
said INTERNATIONAL TAILORING 
COMPANY, I will not make anv effort 
among the employees of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TAILORING COMPANY, to 
induce any employee to become a mem- 
ber of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America or any such associated 


strike. It goes further and urges 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to immedi- 
ately take up the question of ad- 
mitting the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers into the Federation. 

Of the eagerness of the United 
Garment Workers to supply the In- 
ternational Tailoring and Taylor 
companies with scabs. there can, 
unfortunately, be no doubt. Count- 
less advertisements placed in the 
newspapers by the companies in 
New York and Chicago declare the 
companies are in agreement with 
the United Garment Workers, The 
officials of the latter organization 
freely admit that they are permit- 
ting their members to fill the places 
of strikers. 

An example of the coercion by 





Workers to aid in breaking the 


which the International and Taylor cS alias Uisen, Biaed ot Bole, 








Editor, The New Leader: ’ 

Dear Comrade: Just thought I’d 
write you a few lines; not out of 
fear that you may not publish my 
article on the Amazon, but with the 
hope of doing for you what may 
possibly prove to be a good turn. 

The first article I ever wrote, I 
offered to two different editors of 
the capitalist press. This was be- 
fore I had ever heard of Socialism 
hardly. It was refused. It was 
not what the editor wanted. 

I heard of the Elizabeth issue, 
which was only about two weeks old 
at the time; I offered my article and 
it was thankfully accepted. Com- 
rade Gus Theimer is still in Eliza- 
beth and could tell you whether or 
not I exaggerate what I say, allud- 
ing to those capitalist editors. I 
think that by the time I was through 
with them I had opened their eyes 
and closed their mouths some. Here’s 
what I wish to call your attention 
to: they will publish nothing only 
what the editor wants, forgetting 
that the editor doesn’t intend to 
read all of his papers himself. I 
have asked some of them, What 
right have you to publish only 
what the editor wants and then 
offer your paper to the public for 
sale? Does the editor go into a 
shoe store and buy the shoes which 
the storekeeper says he should 
wear? or into a clothing store and 
buy the kind of clothes which the 
storekeeper says he needs? Not 
much. 

Surely the Socialist press must 
contain Socialism, but nevertheless, 
if it can be made to attract the at- 
tention of those who are not Social- 
jsts it is a good thing, for if you 
attract their attention with one ar- 
ticle the chances are they will read 
another. I hope you will not think 
that I am trying to run your busi- 
ness or anything of that sort, and 
if you do, you can always rejoice 
in the fact that you are not com- 
pelled to act according to my advice. 

Hoping that this will, be of some 
benefit to you, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
Joseph W. Griffiths, 
9512 Walker Ave., 





A Plea for Ido 

Editor, The New Leader: 

Everything of an international 
character necessarily attracts So- 
cialists. The aim of bringing about 
a better understanding between the 
various peoples of the earth is has- 
tened considerably through the 
medium of an international lan- 
guage which is easiest for the 
greatest number of people. Vola- 
puk was such a creation which at- 
tracted world-wide attention, but its 
arbitrary construction was too bur- 
densome for memorization, which 
caused Esperanto to appear when 
the former began to lose ground. 
Although a decided improvement 
over Volapuk, it not only contained 
difficulties of pronounciation, but 
other objectionable features, which 
in turn discéuraged many of its ad- 
vocates,; therefore some of the most 
eminent of these elected a commit- 
tee of prominent philologists, wHich, 
after five years of labor, approved 
and perfected a system introduced 








! 
|livered in St. Louis on September 





press of this country should give 
some attention to this important 


matter. Any person of average 
education can read Ido almost at 
sight. The fundamentals of its 
grammar can be learned in a few 
hours. Bearing in mind that all 
verbs end in ar in the affirmative 
and ez in the imperative mood, in 
as in the present, in is in the past 
and in. os in the future tense, the 
following can be understood with- 
out difficulty. 

Estimata Kamaradi: 

Lernez Ido. O1 helpos vi komuni- 
kar kun kamaradi e stranjera populi 
en omna parti di la mondo. La 
linguo esas tre facila lernar. Labor- 
isti di omna landi, unitez! Vi havas 
nulo perdar kam via cheni; vi havas 
la mondo ganar. 

Internaciona linguo helpos difu- 








zar la internaciona penso, la inter- 





naciona deziro por paco inter la ko. 
muna populi, quo esas en la inter- 
esto di la tota homaro. 
Kun fratala saluti 
Frere Krafft. 
Ridgefield, N. J. 





An Editor Available 
Editor, The New Leader: 

If you hear of a vacancy in the 
editorial department of any Social- 
ist or Labor paper, you’ll do me a 
great favor by letting me know 
about it. I have been editor of the 
Buffalo New Age for ‘nearly two 
years, 1919 to 1921, and associate 
editor of St. Louis Labor for about 
seven years, 1916-1919 and 1921 to 
1925, writing mostly editorials, but 
also other matters. You’ll find my 
name in the “American Labor Who’s 
Who.” 

Fraternally yours, 
Robert Steiner. 
241 Loring ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wilson’s St. Louis Speech 
Editor, The New Leader: 

Can you tell me where I .can se- 
cure a copy of the speech delivered 
by Woodrow Wilson in, I “believe, 
St. Louis after the war, pronounc- 
ing the World War a commercial 
strife? Thank you very much. 

(Miss) Janet Adler. 

Braddock, Pa. 


The address in question was de- 


5, 1919. So far as we know it has 
not appeared in any collection of 
Wilson’s speeches, although we may 
be mistaken about this. It is likely 
that by consulting some daily news- 
papers published in larger cities, 
date of September 6, the larger 
portion of the address may be 
fond. John Kenneth Turner, in 





his book, “Shall It Be Again?” 
gives (p. 426) the following ex- 
cerpt from this address: ‘Why, my 
fellow-citizens, is there any man} 
here, or any woman—let me say, is | 
there any child here—who does 
not know that the seed of war in 
the modern world is industrial and | 
commercia! rivalry? . . . This war, | 
in its inception, was a commercial | 
and industrial war. \ It was not a} 
political war.”—Editor. 





A Comrade Desires Work 
Editor, The New Leader: 


under the name of Ido (ee-doh), by I have been a member of the So- | 
L. de Beaufront, a leading Esperan- | cialist Party for twenty-four years | 
tist, who, more than any other, had} and of the trade unions for twenty- | 
been responsible for the rapid | seven years, during which time [| 
spread of Esperanto. jhave given the best of my life to} 
About two years ago the under-| the two movements. I have served! 
signed became interested in the|in many capacities for my party 
matter and began the study of Es-} branch, on central committees, cam- 
peranto, but detected many objec- | paign committees, and have spoken | 
tions, unconscious that many others | at street and hall meetings for many 
shared these same views. This led | years. 
him to Ido, which he found to be; Asa resylt of my activities I now 


not only far superior to Esperanto, 
but surpassing it in popularity, 
that it is being vehemently attacked 
by the Esperantists, the desperation 


dying cause. Ido lessons have al- 
ready been broadcasted from Cleve- 
land and Montreal, 
Ido have been broadcasted 
rope. 
and dictionaries, periodicals printed 
entirely in that language are pub- 
lished, the official organ, Mondo 
(World), 
The European press willingly pub- 
lishes contributions from the fol- 
lowers of both systems, thus offer- 


in Eu- 


ing their readers an opportunity of |.resources in finding a position and 
judgment; therefore the Socialist must now as help in getting one. 


being issued from Sweden. | 


le 
| find 


so | 


| 
| 


lable for 

{ - 
s0 common among defenders of a} have been marked for my 
| the 
} 


and lectures in| 


Besides numerous textbooks | 


that I cannot get a job at 
my trade. I have reason to believe 
that no permanent position is avail- 
me at my trade because I} 
activity in | 
past two years} 


union. For the 


|I have been out of work except for) 
four menths and my position has! 
become desperate in the extreme. I 
am disposing of my library of books 
/on economics, science and sociology 
}in the hope that this will tide me 
over for a few weeks. 

What I ask now is that if any 
| Comrade can help me to‘ get a job 
his aid will be greatly appreciated. 


I am practically at the end of my 


Witness 
I hereby certify that I have read 
the foregoing to the signer before 
signature. 

Accepted:* 

INTERNATIONAL TAILORING CO,, 


Cero meme ere reser aesersreesseee 


Sgt BPE me wat ee gece tpcauertenteniena 
Any job paying a reasonable wage | iwopRNaTIONAL TAILORING CO., 
will be worth while. Address me By 


as below. 


Treasurer. 


N. B. NO PERSON eS oe OR WILL 
HEREAFTER EMPLOYED 
BY INTERNATIONAL TAILOR- 
ING COMPANY UNLESS HE 
OR SHE FIRST ENTERS INTO 
THE ABOVE CONTRACT. 


f Israel Chatcuff. 
357 Watkins St., Brooklyn. 


Union Labels in Montana 
Editor, The New Leader: 

Delegates to the Montana Feder- 
ation of Labor are required to have 
at least five union labels on their 
garments. At the recent conven- 
tion of the Federation held at Mis- 
soula, the committee on union la- 
bels reported that the male dele- 
gates were well supplied with union 
labels, but not a single lady dele- ¢ 
gate had a union label on her gar- 
ments. The lady delegates claimed 
that they could not buy ladies’ or 
children’s garments with the union 
label. 

There is a law in Montana that 
all prison-made goods exposed for 
sale must be: marked “Prison Made.” 
This law is not enforced and the 
Convention of the Federation of 
Labor instructed its officers and af- 
fliated unions to make an effort to 
enforce the law and compel mer- 
chants selling prison-made goods to 
label same “Prison Made.” 

It is now up’ to the members of 
the needle trades’ unions to see to 
it that union labels are put on all 
ladies’ and children’s garments and M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 
give information concerning the 1 RINGTONE. Cocweae pirman 
union label on ladies’ garments so 








SUIT CASE, BAG AND PORT. 
FOLIO MAKERS’ UNION 


11 West 18th Street Chelsea 5427 
The Membership Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Board meet every second and 
fourth Mondays of the month at the 
office. ie hat meeting every first 
Thursday of the _ month. 

B. KWALWASSER, Secretary 














N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 

Regular Meetings Ist and 3rd Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 84TH Street, New York City 
Frank Walter, H. Kramer, 
President Rec, 

A, Puggiotte, Wm. a ar 
Secretary 


Vice-Pres, Fin. 
H, August Schrempf, 
Business Agent 


Secretary 


. 
Treasurer 

*, 
- 











United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet Ist and 3@ Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
tive Board, Every Saturday, 12 Noon. 








WHEN IT ” MEETS, AND WHERE 


aARAAAA 


HERE’S “YOUR UNION, 


WAAR AAA AARARAARAARS AA ARF ARAAARARARARAAR 








BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


‘ LOCAL 84 
Office: 239 EAST 84th STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Begular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 
rHOMAS PORTER, Ree, Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin, Ginnie 


BRICKLAYERS UNION 


Local No. 9 
Office & Mendenaseere, Brooklyn Labor Lycenm, 949 Willoughby Ave. pThase 4631 Stes.) } 
Office open daily except Mondays from 9 A. M, to 











Reguiar meetings every Tuesday MF 

WItLaAl WENGERT, President. CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Sec’y. 
ALEN MB, Vice-President. JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer. 

KENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y. ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent. d 











Tait Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 
TACAL UNION 438 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 East 166th St. 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST ST, Tclephone Melrose 5674. 


el 











THOMAS DALTON, President, CHAS, age See. Agent. 
Semper v, EILERT. Fin. See’y. JOHN CLARK . Bee? BY 
ry? 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL 385 
67-69 Lexington Avenue. Mateos Sena 5197. 
Regular meetings ony, CASTELL ¢ seotey of ne mo 
resid 
prom Ae, CURTIN, eta w meee AR 
N. VILLACCI, Bus. Agent. CHAR ELER, Fin. 





cod 





Secretary 
ESELER, Fin. Secretary §. 





United Brotherhood of 


Carpenters & Joiners of America 


Local Union 366 4215 3rd Ave., corner Tremont Ave, 
Sesutns meetings every Monday evening 
Walter Anderson, President Bert Post, Rec, Secretary James Duignan, Fin. See 
Victor Sault, Vice President Joseph Vanderpool, Treas. Chas Nobis, Business Se 
Board of Trustees—Jos. Hess, Louis Schmidt, E. Glew 3 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 


LOCAL UNION No. 8 

Headquarters !n the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Brooklyn Labor Lyecum, Telephone Stagg 5414. 
Regular meetings every Monday evenins. 
SYDNEY PEARCE HENRY COOK, 


08 

949 Willoughby Avenue. 
Office: Office hours, every day 
except Thursday. 


JOHN HALKETT, 


President. Rec, Secretary. Treasurer. 
FRANK HOFFMAN JOHN THALER CHARLES FRIED 
Vice-President. Fin, Seeretary. Business [wed 
, 








M 
hao 





DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD Of CARPENTERS & JOINERS 


OF AMERICA, 
fadison'  penane 4992, 


67-69 Lexington Avenue. M 
2nd and 4th Monda 


Regular meetings every 


CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., President 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres, Ed. M. Olsen, Fin’! Sec, Ludwig Benson 
Christopher Gulbrandsen Charles Johnson, Sr. Ray Clark 


Treasurer Business Agents 





Recording Secretary 








| COMPRESSED AIR AND FOUNDATION WORKERS 


UNION, Local 63, I. H. C. & ©, L. of A, 
DMice, 12 St. Marks Place. 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. Daily except Wednesday, closed all day. 
DRY DOCK 6062. 
Meetings every Ist and 3rd Wednesday. 
iat MORAN, President. 
PETER FINNERAN JOHN McPARTLAN JOSEPH MORAN 
Ree, Secretary Fin, Secretary Bus. Agent 





DANIEL HUNT 
Vice-Pres. 








that the campaign that we make 








PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
Regular Meetings Bre ery Monday Evening. The Executive Board Meets Every Friday 
Evening at THE E, 242 EAST 84TH STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 
LERAN, President and Business Agent. 
0’CON a 


a. Businesa Agents: 
Tomas SHER N, Fin. See’y. JOHN LEAVY 


JOHN DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Ree. See’y. JOSEPH LeMONTE 
. 














against prison-made garments being PAINTERS’ UN * 
sold in this State does not react to ION 
the benefit of non-union made LOCAL 892 
goods. Office and Headquarters: 216 E. 59tb St, 
1. t 2625 
James D. Graham. Regular ‘Meetings vers Monday Evening 
Livingston, Mont: David Callanan, Clarence Barnes, 
President Rec. Secretary 
—_— Peter Galt, a, J. Connell, 
We are informed by Secretary ce-President Fin, peaneued 
Baroff of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union that a 
label known as the “Prosanic La- WAITERS’ UNION 
” ¢ , - eo 
bel” \appears upon ladies’ cloaks, | | & Allied CAFETERIA WORKERS 
suits, skirts and dresses made in 
; in New York Cit Th Local 219, H. & R.E.I.A. & BILL, of A. 
union shops in New Yor ity. € | J Ofice & Headquarters 170 KE, 80 St., N.Y, 
union hopes to eventually make the LENOX 1874 
: .. Regular meetings every Tuesday, 3 P. M. 
same arrangement with other un Meyer Schachter, Chas. 8. Lowy 
ion shops outside the city. Sec- President Buz. Agent & Sec. 
io 








Upholsterers’ Union, Local No. 76 


Office 35 East 2nd St. Phone rchard 3283 
Meets Every 2d and 4th Wednesday, Beethoven Hall, 210 East 5th St., 6:30 Sharp 
RALPH LEVY, President 
H. VALENTINE, Vice-President , HERMAN ALPERT, Sec’y-Treasurer 
PIERCE H. DEAMER, Bus. Agent S. BLOOM, Rec. Secretary 


date 








retary Baroff will write Comrade 
Graham more in detail regarding 
this matter.—Editor. 








‘PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51! 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m,. to 6 p. m. 
JOHN W. a FRED GAA, 
President Fin. Secretary 
M. ——— D, , 


President 








NEW YORK SIGN WRITERS 
Union Local No, 230 
Office and Meeting Room: 
366 Eighth Avenue’ Phone Chelsea 9549 
Regular Meeting Every Monday. Ex- 
ecutive Board Meets Fridays at 8 p. m. 


GEO. B. HOVELL, JAS. P. CONLON. ‘Rec, Secretary 























4 3. cass GAN D. 4. NAC i Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
oe. tary Fin, & tary 
& aon eels MEETING HALL TO RENT 
%», FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 
AL MATED TEMPLE NAL SOCIETIES, Seating Capacity 350. 
11-27 ARION PLACE 5 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 


German Painters’. Union! 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 


Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. 
BRUNO WAGNER, + 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 











949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, CHAS. KOENIG, Rec, Sec’y 
Large and smal! hal! suitable for all ° * 
occasions and mectings at reasonable 
rentals. Stagg 3842. . ha 
HEBREW 





BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A, M. ©, & B W. of N. A. 
175 EF. B'way. Orehard 5259 
Meet every Ist & $8rd Tuesday 


243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
Labor Temple wh Bey 
Workmen's Educational Assoctation. 
Free lirary open from 1 to 10 p. m, 
Halls for Meetings, Entertainments and 



































Balis. Telephone Lenox 1960. Rae GRABAL, President 
& lt. KOR 8S. JACOBI, 
sd , Secy 
° se 
P h U Ni I u i 
LOCAL 4990 St a 
Brotherhood ef UNION, Loeal 361 —.. 
aye at greece vsasel VPaperhangers Office; phone 
t Wednesday Evening 71 Pacific Street « Sumbe rl and 0189 
At " AU REL ‘GARDENS. a8 FE. 116th St. aben Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P.M. : 
avatee een, Meyer Cohen - Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P.M. j 
E. J Snyder, ; S. Matlin = at Columbus. Hall. State and Court Sts. 
’ Fin. Secretary | g Charles MeDonnell, E. R. Calvert, j 
‘Jone ph Rasht: tum, Treasurer President. Sec'y-Repre, 
| & x 

















Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affillated with the American Federation of Labor and 
National Building Trades Connell 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 


Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 

















PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, J, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary . Recording Treasurer 


~_ 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


OD ED a 5% 














Phone Watkins 9188 


LEON H, ROUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 
Vice-President 


John 8S. 0'’Conn 
Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. AR a. A 
Meets Every 3rd Sunday of ‘Every Month at Theodore F., Dong 
SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN. Organizer 











JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. 
Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City. 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 P. M. 
MICHAEL J. MeGRATH, President. 
ores PIPOTA, Financial Secretary. 
ILLIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Secretary, 
CHARLES McADAMS pee GEORGE FL ANAGAN, Business Agents. 
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U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 








LOCAL UNION Noa, 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2083 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 2483 East 84th Street 
WATTHEW J. MORAN, President. JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, 


FRED DEIGAN, General-Secretary, TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Secretary. 


GEORGE MEANY 


Business Agents 
DAVID HOL. BORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 











2, 
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' Amalgamated ~ Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 





», 
." 
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International Brotherhood of Pulp, 


Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers 























' Office: AMALITHONE an DG., zoe WE EST 14th ST. Phone: WAT kins 7764 
tegular Meetings Sve mad and Fourth Tuesday at | 
ARLANG TON HAT 1 ST. MARK'S PLACE | 
' ALBERT E. ede, Pr reaahees Affiliated with the American Federation cf Labor 
Pat’k Hanlon, A. J. K dy, ae k J. Fl Ff k Schei, ‘ A . 
j Pat =o ie kee (ag age mt JOHN P, BURKE, President-Secretary, 163 Broadway, Fort Edward, New York. 
% nee & 
“ | Seem “ fe 
! N. Y. Printing P ’s Uni 
; IN. rinting Fressmens Union {|!  U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 
Local 51, International Printing Pressmen’s & Assistants’ Union it LOCAL No. 1, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. > 
t Office: 22 WEST 16TH STREET Phone: CHE tsea 10262-10263 | i Office: 19 Fourth Avenne, Phone: Sterling 9733 | 
= Regular Meetings Every 2nd Thursday at lL. lL. G@ W. U. Auditerium. 3 W. 18th St. |: Regular ee ee Pe ene, cigs "evening, at Gocnme, Brooklyn, i 
' PHILIP UMSTADTER, President PATRICK 3, LYNCH, Vice-President if Gas Gee trek 64. te Oe { 
j Edward Neway. John E, Donnelly, Chas, T, Stewart, Wm, Anthony, |g THOMAS F, OATES, Cudrtes’ 'L,. PETERSON, : 
Sec’y-Treas. Ree. Sec’y Bus. Agent 8got.-at-Arms | President. Secretary- Treasurer. 
Se > '& a 
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NATIONAL 


Have you, as requested, sent to 
the National Office the names and 
addresses of Socialists you know of 
in unorganized towns anywhere in 
the United States? If not, kindly 

et busy. Have you sent to the 
National Office the names and ad- 
dresses of ten to twenty-five persons 
whom you would like to invite to a 
meeting in your home or some other 
home to talk over the matter of re- 
organizing, naming the date, hour 
and place of meeting? We should 
like to help you. The National 
Office is really eager to cooperate 
with you: but it requires two to use 
a telephone. The National Office is 
unable to cooperate with you—if 
you do not want cooperation. 
If you want news, help produce 

If you want Party progress, 
help produce it. If you want Party 
organization, help organize. If you 
mean business, please answer the 
following questions—with business- | 
like promptness, won’t you? 

1. Do you want the services of a 
District Organizer in your commu- 
nity? . 

2. Cana District Organizer safely 
count upon: receiving from your 
local membership any cooperation 
in services—in making calls, visit- 
ing lapsed party members and good 
prospects and in soliciting for party 
memberships? 

8. Can the District Organizer, 
operating in your community, count 
upon cooperation in holding small- 
group, neighborhood meetings in 
private homes, offices and such | 
places—for conferences, for plan- 
ning, for drill and for organizing | 
lapsed members and membership | 
prospects ready or nearly ready for | 
organization? | 

4. Will you within one week pre-| 
pare a list of names and addresses | 
of the best prospects in your com-| 
munity (lapsed Socialists as well as/| 
outsidets)—and rush it to the Na-| 
tional Office? 

5. The National Office needs the | 
names and addresses of comrades in 
communities near yours who (you | 
think) would be interested in or- | 
ganizing or reorganizing. Will you} 
help? 


i 


it. 











American Appeal News 
From a Camrage with a $300 a} 
month wage, down in Joplin, Mis- | 
souri, comes this: 


THE 5 


}music of a band, 





OCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 


Convention Gives St. Louis New Life 


More Than 3,000 at Gathering— 
Los Angeles Convention is Next 





T. LOUIS, Mo.—The scorch- 
ing heat of July failed to 


dim the ardor of the Socialists 


of the Mississippi valley, whv 


turned out in large numbers to 
attend the Debs mass meeting 
held here on the Fourth and 
to participate in the third Re- 
gional Convention held under 
the auspices of the national 
Socialist Party. 

With the thermometer seeking to 
establish a heat record for the sea- 
son, more than 3,000 men and 
women paid an admission fee to get 
into Triangle Park to hear Eugene 
V. Debs deliver a stirring address 
on Socialism on the afternoon of 
July 4. Long before the hour set 
for the meeting the crowd began to 
assemble, and when the. veteran 
Labor leader and Socialist standard- 
bearer entered the park he was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. 
At the gate awaiting his arrival were 
several hundred children dressed in 
white garments made for the occa- 
sion. They acted as a reception 
committee and escorted the speaker 
to the platform, and there, to. the 
sang songs that 
brought forth rounds of applause 
and deeply touched the heart of the 
old fighter; whose eyes shone as 
brightly with love as did those of 
his little friends. j 

With the inspiration of the fine 
reception accorded him and the en- 








e 








thusiasm of his audience, Debs was 
at his best. His clear, ringing mes- 
sage and his wonderful oratorical 
ability stirred the Socialists and 
others who heard him as they have 
not been stirred for years. Even 
though they had paid admission and 
had contributed to a collection for 
organization purposes . ‘»re the 
arrival of the speaker, a. ne con- 
clusion of his address hundreds of 
persons came forward and added 
hundreds of dollars to the organi- 
zation fund for the rebuilding of 
the Socialist Party in St. Louis and 
vicinity. 

In addition to this financial as- 
sistance many came forward and 
pledged their hearty cooperation and 
support in carrying on the organi- 
zation campaign which the Party 
recently initiated. In every way 
they showed their sympathy with the 
cause and their loyalty to the So- 
cialist Party, and there is no doubt 
in the minds of those who attended 
the meeting that it marked the be- 
ginning of a new era for the or- 
ganization in the Middle West. 


The active work of Party-build- 
ing following the meeting will be 
in charge of William R. Snow, vet- 
eran Socialist organizer, who on 





July 1 resigned as State Secretary 
of Illinois and Secretary of Cook 
County (Chicago), to take up field 
work in the general organization 
campaign. Across the river on the 
Illinois side, William Henry of In- 
dianapolis will direct the Party- 
building activities. 

At the Regional Convention held 
on Sunday at Triangle Hall, Social- 
ists assembled representing Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Kentucky, Kansas 
and Indiana. The conference con- 
vened at 10 a. m. and was presided 
over by Eugene V. Debs, national 
chairman of the Party, who in his 
opening address stated the purpose 
of the Convention to be to devise 
ways and means of building up the 
strength of the Party in the dis- 
trict represented by the comrades 
present. He stated the topics for 
discussion to be organization, prop- 
aganda, finance and promotion of 
the American Appeal—the new 
Party-owned weekly propaganda 
paper which is to be started on 
January 1 with Comrade Debs as 
editor-in-chief. 

A general discussion of the sev- 
eral topics occupied the attention 
of the Convention and was partici- 
pated in by many comrades. A 


clearer understanding of the situa- 
tion obtaining in the district was 


to cope with it and to extend the 
Party-building program to the out- 
lying districts in Missouri and au- 
joining States. 
building up the circulation of the 


many comrades in attendance pur- 
chased supplies of ‘‘sub” cards and 
Socialist pamphlets with .which to 
learry on the work for S@@ialism in 
| their respective communities. 

| Without exception the Socialists 





| who attended the celebration were | 


|elated by its wonderful success. 
| They were elated by the demonstra- 
| tion of what can be accomplished 
| when theright efforts are put forth; 
jand better yet, they were inspired 
; to carry on the work for Socialism 
'with more vigor and enthusiasm— 
jand with greater expectation of suc- 
|cess—than at any time in recent 
years. 

The next Regional 
| Los Angelesson July 25 and 26. 
| Others will be held in San Francisco 


on August 1 and 2, in Chicago on) 


; August 29 and 30, and in New York 
|/on September 19 and 20. In addi- 


| tion to attending these celebrations, 


| Eugene V. Debs will speak at the | 


| great Socialist State Picnic in Mil- 
| waukee on July 19. 





MINNESOTA 


Murray E. King, District Organ-| : 
jin Montana in the interests of or- 


|}ganized Labor and 
| movement. 
He is lin-| the need of industrial and political 
|ing up every Comrade in sight who | effort by the workers, organized as 
will cooperate in the work of build-|a class. 


izer, reports encouragingly on his 
work. He now uses a car and is 
thus able to cover the city far more 
rapidly and effectively. 


ing up the movement. His plans 
for work in St. Paul are being de- 
veloped. 
one who means business. 


He is ferreting out every | efforts of the workers. les 
Comrade | the Nationa! Office to cooperate with | 


“I am overjoyed | King is eager to see the old Minne-| him to the end that his work may | 


MONTANA 


James D. Graham is now touring 


the Socialist 
He has faithfully urged 


Regularly he sends in lists 
of names and addresses of people 
in the self-preservation 


interested 
This enables 


to‘learn that Debs has gained suffi-| apolis and St. Paul movement on its| be far more effective. 


cient health and strength to edit the | 
American Appeal from the National | 
Office. 
readers inside of six months.... 
I’d love to take the field to boost | 
the American Appeal. I shall be} 
only too glad to assist you locally | 
to the full extent of my ability and | 
opportunity to rebuild the local and 


build up the American Appeal. . .” | ganizer, is in Macoupin County this | 


Boston sailed in just now with 
$50 cash for 75 American Appeal 
cards, with the assurance, ‘This is 
only the beginning. The $50 is our 
revolving fund to promote the Amer- 
ican Appeal. We have planned to 





assign quotas to the branches and |p sible to effect them in the pr@s- 


insist on systematic work all along} 
the line, for we have our hearts set 
on furnishing 10,000 subscribers to | 
the Appeal. . . We need a popular | 
paper with a fist in it.’ 

Ever hear of Mart Heisler of | 
Buffalo? He is 24-carat, 101 per 
cent hustler. “‘Here’s $25 for Amer- 
ican Appeal cards,” writes Martin. 
“T am busy with my 1,000 chickens | 
out here on the farm, but I want | 
the thrill known only to "of what | 

| 





who are reading the news of what 
the comrades are donig all over the 
country with a keen-cutting news- 
paper which they enjoy distributing | 
on Sunday mornings.” | 

Local Kings County, Brooklyn, | 
New York, sends in $30 for Appeal | 
cards. Local Rochester, New York, | 
flashed in two days with $15 for} 


cards. These sums are to be used 
as revolving funds; that is, the} 
same money will be repeatedly 


rushed back to the Natioygal Office 
as fast as the cards purchased by | 
the locals are sold to individuals. | 

Surely you can invest from $1 to 
$10 to be thus used. If every Party 
member would do his simple duty 
for two weeks, we would have a 
powerful paper with far more than 
100,000 subscribers right from the 
start. Put a real Socialist back of | 
vour wishes and the thing is done. 
Help do what you want done, j 


CALIFORNIA | 


Emil Herman, District Organizer, 
will immediately give special] atten- 
tion to the promotion of the first 
of the California demonstrations 
and conventions to be addressed by | 
Comrade Debs—in Los Angeles. He | 
is speaking en route at Modesto, | 
Fresno and Bakersfield. His work 
in San Francisco was distinctly en- 
couraging. He. reports that the 
comrades of upper California are 
wnitedly urging and hustling for 
1,000 new members at the Frisco 
Debs meeting. Just so they are} 
busy in Southern California, plan- | 
ning a mighty uplift in Party mem- | 
bership. 
| 

MISSOURI 

District Organizer W. R. Snow is | 
busy in St. Louis, cooperating with | 
the local organization in taking ad- 
vantage of the good feeling, cour- 
age, and desire for increasing power 
and activity created by the conven- 
tion and demonstration addressed 
by Comrade Debs on July 4 and 5. 
He has planned for a great Party 
meeting. Comrade Snow is an old 
hand at the business of organization 
and knows what to do and how to 
do it. All he asks is cooperation, 
without which no organizer can ac- 
complis: much in a great city—or 
elsewhere..- 











OHIO 
District Organizer Viola is now 
in Youngstown. Canton proved an 
impossibly difficult place for reor- 
ganization. The movement there 


no longer has the tireless flaming 
spirit of Allan Cook. Comrade 
Cook is now laid low with a.paralyz- 
ing illness. After two weeks more 
in Ohio, Comrade Viola will work 
in, Michigan for several weeks, 


|cluded by 
| workers of Europe do not yet real-| 


| dia and 


feet, strong for the work of teach- 
ing the increasing army of the un- 


It should have millions of |employed and the sorely wronged | 
| farmers not only that something is} Montana the latter part of July. 
| State Secretary James D. Graham is 


wrong but what is wrong. 


ILLINOIS 


Comrade Doris L. Morris, of Flor- 
ence, Montana, will start on a prop- 
aganda leeture tour in Western 


cooperating with her in his usual fine 
spirit and efficiency and predicts ex- 
cellent results from Comrade Mor- 


William H. Henry, District Or-! ris’s work. 


week among the miners and farm- 
ers. Times are hard down there. 





CONNECTICUT 


In all New England there is no 














mass meeting on the Central Green, 
Saturday evening, July 18, at 8 p. 
m. The meeting will be addressed 
by Karl C. Jursek of Hamden, cir- 
culation manager of the Common- 
wealth. This will be the first open- 
air meeting of the summer cam- 
paign. 

The circulation manager of the 
Commonwealth has sent sample 
copies to all members of the La 
Follette Progressive party (3825 
members) in New Haven. 


The Commonwealth Banquet 

Preparations are made for the 
picnic and banquet, which promises 
to be the biggest affair of its kind 
held in Connecticut for a number 
of years. Five-minute speeches will 
be made by the State Secretary, 
Plunkett, State Organizer McLevy, 
and circulation manager Karl C. 
Jursek. The big speech of the day 
will be delivered by Norman 
Thomas, Socialist’ candidate for 
Mayor of New York City. We have 
a menu fit for a king. The ban- 





| to its old pre-war strength. 
ton, at one time, 
Mayor and was able to boast of 
a powerful Socialist movement. 
Comrade Lewis has put'‘pep into the 


ergy, and enthusiasm. 

The District Organization gave a 
farewell banquet to Comrade George 
| E. Roewer, Jr., Friday evening, July 
10, as Comrade Roewer is to sail 
Monday for Europe to represent the 
Socialist Party of America at the 
International Socialist Congress to 
be held in Marseilles. Every place 
| at the banquet tables was'taken by 
Comrades from Boston and nearby 
towns. “Bill’ Levenberg,-who acted 
as toastmaster, had many interest- 
| ing things to tell in connection with 
; Comrade Roewer’s work in the So- 
cialist Party. Those called upon to 

speak were: Leon Arkin, of the 
| Daily Forward; Carl Appel, of the 
| Upholsterers’ Union; Sigman, of the 
| International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers; Samuel Albert, of the 
| Amalgamated Clothing Workers; I. 
Union; 











LROM ABROAD 


'tion of the League of Nations came 


International Backs Chinese 
In connection with the sending 
of a cablegram congratulating the 





to the election of a new governing 


| body last month at Geneva, com- 


Chinese strikers upon théir fight| posed of twelve representatives of 


against international capitalism, the 


Amsterdam Bureau of the Interna- | 
|tional Federation of Trade Unions 


gave a brief summary of the gen- 


eral political and economic situa-| 
which con-| 
}only five out of a total of thirty-one 


tion in the Far East 
pointing out that the 


ize that Europe is now only a small 


part of the world; it is no longer} 
lare: 


the proud mistress of the world. 


The interests of Labor are the same | 


all the world over: the exploitation 


|of Chinese and Japanese will react 
‘upon European Labor for years past, 
indeed, capitalists have been setting | 


up factories in China, because they 
could get cheap labor there, unre- 
strained by social legislation. So 
the exploitation of the child in the 


Shanghai silk mills will smooth the | 


way to the re-introduction of child 
labor in Europe; for European tex- 
tile mills are working short time 
while the Shanghai mills are working 
for fifteen, sixteen and 
hours per day. Simply stated, the 
problem for the European worker is: 


“Are his wages and working condi- | 
tions to approximate the level in the | 


oriental countries, or is an attempt 
to be made to raise the workers in 
those countries to the standards al- 
ready attained by him?” It is not 
merely a question of slightly lower 
standards here, or a wage reduction 
there—the whole International 
movement is at stake; for if capital- 


ism succeeds in its objective in In-| 
be able to| 


China, it will 
crush the movement elsewhere. 

It was in the full realization of 
these facts that 
12 to the 


ing telegram on June 


| Chinese workers on strike in Shang- 


hai: 
“On behalf of the International 
Federation of Trade Uniogs, repre- 
senting 16,000,000 trade fnionists, 
we observe with utmost satisfaction 
the noble stand being made by Chi- 
nese workers against tremendous 
difficulties for improved industrial 
conditions. Organized Labor every- 
where genuinely wishes Chinese 
workers success over all anti-Laber 
forces. 





(Signed) “A. A. Parcell, President. 
(Signed) “J. W. Brown, Secretary.” 
“Christian” Unions Turned Down 


When the Seventh Conference of | ; 
‘the International Labor Organiza-| courage his friends by the following | Long iive international solidarity!” 


seventeen | 


A. A. Purcell and | 
J. W. Brown dispatched the follow- | 


Governments, six of employers and 


six of workers, for 


| International’s proposal that it 
should receive seats on this body 
fared badly, its candidate polling 


votes cast 1n the Labor group. 

The members ‘of the Governin 
Body elected by the Labor group 
Jouhaux (France), Poulton 
(Great Britain), Muller (Germany), 
Moore (Canada), Thorberg (Swed- 
en), and Oudegeest (Holland). The 
following were’ named as _ substi- 
tutes: Schurch (Switzerland), 
Aragona (Italy), Hueber (Austria), 
Caballero (Spain), Zulawski (Po- 
land), and Joshi (British India). 
With the exception of Leipart, who 
refused re-election, and whose place 
has been taken by Herman Muller, 
the Labor group is unaltered. Ex- 
cept for the Indian member, all the 
Labor members of the governing 
body are members of the I. F. T. U. 
The candidacy of Joshi was sup- 
ported by the I. F. T. U. on the 
ground that it was desirable for 
overseas countries to be represented 
in the Labor group. 

The membership of the unions 
affiliated with the Christian Inter- 
national is about 2,250,000, against 
some 16,000,000 in the I. F. T. U. 





When Fascisti Are Peeved 

As has been reported in The New 
Leader, the delegates sent to 
Geneva Conference by the Fascisti 
Labor organizations of Italy, who 
were seated by the votes 
bosses’ and Governments’ 
sentatives 
Labor members, naturally received 
the cold shoulder from the genuine 
Labor delegates to the Conference 
and no places on Labor com- 
mittees. This peeved them so much 
that they sent the following tele- 
gram to Signor Farinacci, the “sav- 
age’’ Secretary of the Fascis,': 

“On the initiative of the Socialist 
cliques of Italy, international anti- 
Fascista demagogues are renewing 
their attacks on Fascismo and the 
Italian Government. We reserve 
the right to propose the means most 
in harmony with Fascismo for the 
defense of our convictions and our 
Fatherland Fraternal greetings. 
(Signed) Rossoni, Cucini, Razza.” 

Farinacci tried to console and en- 


repre- 


got 





| telegram: 


a three-year | 
| period, the Christian Trade Union 


d’- | 


| figure 
—_— also retained, which wil] enable 
the 


| high standard of living. 
'darity of the Danish unionists, re- 


the 
| follows: 


of the’ 


over the protest of the/| 


of 
the international Jewish plutocrat 


“The detestable proceedings 


in looking for deliverance to our- 
selves alone. The protection of the 
National Government suffices for 
Italian Labor as the love of her 


children suffices for Italy. (Signed) |of a comprehensive policy embracing | 


Farinacci.” 
There is no record of the “means 
most in harmony with Fascismo”’ 


having been applied in Geneva with| tralia at the present time (only Vic- | 


any success, presumably because of 
the vigilance of the Swiss police. 


Victory for Danish Workers 
The twélve-week lockout 
strike in Denmark, involving some 
130,000 workers, has been won and 
the men began returning to work 
on June 8, with a general wage in- 


|crease of three per cent and in the 


case of the poorest paid labor a little 
more. 
wages the 
of 


in accord with index 


showing the cost 


to continue 
comparatively 


Danish workers 


maintaining their 


inforced by the aid of workers in 
other countries and the possibility 
of compulsory arbitration under the 


| Socialist Government, finally forced | 
the bosses to recede from their orig- 


inally intransigeant position. A let- 
ter sent to the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions by the Danish 
Federation of Labor concludes as 


“So this, the greatest fight we 
have ever had to wage, is now ended. 
We have won an honorable peace. 


Apart from the financial side, our| 
'unions come out of the battle with- | 


out any loss of strength. The ob- 
stinacy of our resistance will 
doubt protect us from any recur- 
rence of such an attack for a long 
time to come. The moral and fi- 
nancial] assistance sent to the Dan- 
ish workers by their class comrades 
in other lands has _ contributed 
largely to the successful istue of 
the struggle. For this assistance 
we express our heartiest thanks. 
We repeat what we said before 
when we asked our foreign com- 
rades to come to our aid, that the 
Danish workers and their organiza- 
tions will never forget the assist- 
ance given and will take the earliest 
opportunity of reciprocating it. 


The system of readjusting | 


living | 


The soli- | 


no} 


| But loyal comrades are giving | aiee gueeenlla SGN  sremtenive rn AR OR hey | | Bok ogy ol 
f ald : ee SS quet will be held at Carlson’s Grove, ! Beckman, o e Furriers’ 
operation and Henry will deliver the | group of Socialists than Local! Foxon, New Haven, Sunday, July} David Silverman, of the Neckwear 
goods in reorganized locals if it is| Bridgeport. They have 72 dues-/19, The eats will be ready at 3 p.| Makers’ Union; Joseph Bearak, Leo 

| paying members, all hustlers. They! m, sharp. Order tickets from Wal-| Meltzer, Mark H. Livingston, Alfred 
ent circumstances of extreme pov-| ave a =n « on ties Fad the j ter E. Davis, . Belmont cure? Baker Lewis, District Organizer, 
* i _|; coming year. A special feature on} Whitneyville. elephone olonyjand Warren Edward Fitzgerald, 
sy Ac " niorrgconpreg M Stead-/ this program will be a banquet in| 1639-4. Lake Shore Line trolleyeat| District Secretary. 

ily Henry reports that the big thing:| September, with Eugene V. Debs as/State and Chapel streets, New The toastmaster on behalf of the 
necessary now is a popular, national | guest of honor, if they can induce| Haven. District Committee presented Com- 
newspaper, ready to fight without | Vomrade Debs to be ae Debs rade Roewer a cane. Comrade 
gloves in the class war. He: has al- like a Sik ioe NEW ENGLAND Roewer, as the last speaker, said 
ready organized a new local at . DISTRICT that he did not consider the years 
Sinunten, his teat Git te the! N ‘ He aaa _ | of work he -had put into the move- 
s , 3 1 in e ow Tiaven Alfred Baker Lewis is now in/ ment a sacrifice, but that the spirit- 
county. Local New Haven will hold a! Brockton rebuilding the Party there!ual satisfaction he received was 
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* Unions Gaining 


] To Unify Australian Labor 
| 


The Amsterdam Bureau of the I. 
|F. T. Go-reports that a Trades and 


| demagogues, aided by Italian trait-| Labor Conference was reeently held 
|ors, only strengthen loyal Italians| at Adelaide, in South Australia, the 


| chief object of which was to link up 
| the political and trade union bodies 
| representing Australian Labor. This 
| would make possible the formulation 


; the whole of Australia. The dele- 
gates declared that the predomi- 
nance of Labor Governments in Aus- 


toria has a non-Laboér Government) 


| pointed to its being a suitable mo-/| 
|}ment for the socialization of in-| 


|dustries, and they considered the 
| formation of a powerful federation. 


and| The immediate proposals under dis- | 


jcussion were the appointment of a 
Supreme Labor Council, a Pan-Pa- 
| cific Conference, the legal establish- 
iment of a 44-hour week and future 
| international conferences. 





Czecho-Slovak Unions Growing 

1e latest report of the Czecho- 
Slovak Federation of Trade Unions 
shows that at the beginning of 1925 
the membership of its forty-three 
unions was 330,000, against 324,- 
189 in forty-two unions a year be- 
fore. This indicates that the worst 
of the trouble due to the Communist 
split in the Labor movement fn 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic is over 
and that the work ‘of recapturing 


}lost ground is well under way. The 
Federation’s income during 1924 
was 1,628,777 crowns (at about 
three cents apiece), of which 722,- 
|579 came in the form of dues. Ex- 


| penditures totaled 1,654,764 crowns. 
| As recent negotiations conducted by 
Jan Oudegeest, a Secretary of the 
I. F. T. U., have led to what prac- 
tically amounts to consolidation of 
in Czecho-Slo- 


the German unions 

vakia, with a membershin of about 
225,000. with the Czecho-Slovak 
Federation of Labor, the united 


forces of Organized Labor are well 
beyond the half-million mark. 


For Asiatic Labor Conference 


While attending the Labor Con- 
ference at Geneva the Indian and 
Japanese Labor delegates cide 
to convene an Asiat Labor C 
ference next year. which will prob- 
ably be held at Shanghai Bunji 
Suzuki. President of the Japanese 
Federation of Trade Unions, will be 
General Secretary of Confer 
ence and wil] get in touch with al! 


| Labor organizations of the Asiatic 
' countries. t 


arrived at and plans were outlined | 


Hearty support in| 


| American Appeal was pledged and_ 


| quire o 


Convention . 
;and mass meeting will be held in| 


Brock- | 
had a Socialist | 


old-timers there by his ability, en- | 


| eufficient remuneration. Altogether 
it was a happy and inspiring gather- 
ing. 


NEW JERSEY 


The State Committee met at State 
headquarters July 12. The Execue 
tive Secretary reported sending 8 
communication to all branches ap> 
| pealing for contributions to the Ore 
ganization and Maintenance Fund$ 
requesting names of active members 
who will cooperate and of delin- 
quent members who may be restored 
to activity, and that Hudson Count 
is holding five street meetings eac 
Saturday and the number will be 
increased. He advised that cards 
to obtain dues from delinquent 
members be printed. He urged sub- 
scriptions be obtained for the na- 
tional party organ and suggested 
| possibility of arranging a_ lecture 
| for one of the British Laborites who 
will come this summer. Decided to 
print 1,Q00 Delinquent Cards, to in- 
the National Office when 
Arthur Henderson will be available, 
and to request Comrade Debs to 
speak at two banquets, one in New 
ark and the other in Camden. Com- 


| rade Goebel declined to consider the 


position of Organizer. The Treasur- 
er’s financial report showed a bale 
ance on hand June 14 of $238.15; 
receipts to date, $64.05; disburse- 
ments to date, $48.66; balance on 
hand, $253.54. 


—_-——— 


OUTDOOR MEETINGS IN 
HUDSON COUNTY 


SATURDAY, July 18th 

Hoboken—Washington and 5th 
streets. Speaker, Patrick Quinlan. 

Bayonne—Broadway and 23rd 
street. Speaker, Frank Crosswaith, 

West New York—Bergenline ave- 
nue and 14th street. Speaker, May 
| Harris Mainland. 

Union City—Summi. avenue and 
Courtland street. Speaker, James 
Allman. 

Union City—Bergenline avenue 
and Morgan street. Speaker, Charles 
Kruse. 

Good weather favored the picnic 
held. under the joint auspices of the 
Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Educational Club of Hudson County 
last Sunday, July 12. It was well 
attended, enjoyed by all ‘and netted 
a small but satisfactory profit. 

The Finnish Branch of Newark 
also held a picnic last Sunday, in. 
Montclair, which was the success we 
always expect of anything that ia 
undertaken by our efficient Finnish 
comrades. 

The 11th Ward Branch, of Cam- 
den, has arranged for an excursién 
on Sunday, July 19, on Comrade 
Frinck’s yacht the Robert C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TO PENNSYLVANIA 
| READERS 

Information concerning the Sv- 
cialist Party of Pennsylvania may 
be obtained from the State Seec- 
retary, Darlington Hoopes, 415 
Sweden street, Norristown, Pa, 
News items concerning Pennsyl- 
vania Socialist activities should be 
sent to that address. 


| 
Philadelphia Notes 

Through the efforts of four loyaf 
comrades, Local Philadelphia has 
secured from City Hall a complete 
| list of the registered Socialists, La- 
bor, Independefit and Non-partisan 
voters in the city, as well as a 
record of the vote by divisions. This 
means first, an invaluable list for 
organization purposes; second, an 
opportunity to have Socialists and 
Labor Registrars appointed in many 
divisions throughout the City. 

| According to the election law the 
minority party must have one Reg- 
istrar and may have two in each 
division for the three registration 
days preceding the coming Primary 
Election. These Registrars receive 
from the City $10.00 for each day’s 
work. As the Socialist and Labor 
Parties beat the Democrats in half 
of the divisions in the City last 
election they are entitled and have 
reason to believe that Socialists or 
or Labor Registrars will be appoint- 
ed in everyy division where we can 
name a Socialist or Labor ‘man or 
woman for the job. This will mean 
increased prestige and power to the 
Socialist Party. 

Already comrades have béen ap- 
pointed to take care of more .than 
half the wards in the city. For 
| further information apply to Local 

Philadelphia, 3rd floor, 1325 Arch 
street. 
| Y. P. S. L., of Philadelphia, is 

being reorganized. All interested 
persons between the ages of 17 and 
25 years snould immediately com- 
municate with Bernard Levinson, 
70. Pine street. 

Headquarters are being repapered 
and repainted, and the book shelves 
have been remodeled. Drop in and 
look them over. 

The Local is arranging a picnic 
for Maple Grove on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 19. They are planning to 

have games, races by the Finnish 
Comrades, singing, dancing, and lots 
of good German eats. All comrades 
in Philadelphia or vicinity should 
keep this date open for this picnic. 


NEW YORK 








Rochester, New York, comrades 
are planning for an all-round, old- 
fashioned tical campaign this 
fall he lecal is calling for Or- 
ganizer Stille, istling for the 
Ar Appeal, and has sent for 





our leaflet lite 
use 


all 


+o 1 


nake 
ring the campaign. 


LOCAL NEW YORK 


Eranch officers are to meet at 
the local office, 7 East 15th street, 
at 8:30 p. m., Room 505. At its 
last meeting, the Central Commit- 
tee voted that all organizers and 
other branch officers meet with Or- 
genizer Schwartz to consider the 
advisability of calling a general 

(Continued on Page 11.) 
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The Coming Season 


Mrs. Lestie Carter in “The Shanghai Gesture’ — 
William Gillette Coming Back ot Broadway—New  ‘ 
Plays by Michael Arlen, Owen Davis and Willard Mack 








two seasons back. Hales, the author, 
will play one of the principal character 
parts. George Leonard is in the cast. 


Gustav Blum will produce “Caught,” 
by Kate L. McLaurin (author of “Whis- 
pering Wires”), in September. “My 
Son” will begin a road tour in Phila- 
delphia, on Labor Day. 





Katherine Alexander is to be the 
leading woman for Otto Kruger ir the 
new Owen Davis comedy, “Easy Come, 
Easy Go,” to be. produced by Lewis 
and Gordon next season, é 





“These Charming People,” written by 
Michael Arlen as a book, will be put 
in dramatic form’ by the author and 
produced by A. H. Woods, with Cyril 
Maude in the lead. Woods produced 
Arlen’s “Green Hat,” now playing in 
Chicago. 





David Belasco will do two new plays 
next season. One is “Alias Santa 
Claus,” by Willard Mack, and the 
other is “The Advocate,” by George 





. ogue. Independ Lab t - | 
Middleton, “The Holy Terror,” will come to Broad- | Pee yarns Siatioaed pvc 4 siete | 
way in a few weeks. | foe “develo ‘EW 
me : ping the dramatic cultural THE NEWEST 
rere eee ba adh tes ager of sense of all Socialists in Britain.” THING IN — sé AIETIES ” 
38 to en. v Tage Miles Malleson, a prominent actor, TOWN AND 
THE GAYEST. 


Scandals.” It is due on Broadway 


within four weeks. 





James Gleason will present his new 
play, “That Bimbo,” written in collabo- 
ration with his wife, Lucille Webster 
Gleason, at a Broadway theatre with a 
stock company headed by Frank Mac- 





over by Frank Craven for production 
next season, 


William Gillette, who has been in 
retirement for several years, is to ap- 
pear in a play the coming season under 
the management of Walter C. Jordan. 
The play is a comedy, “Pomeroy’s 
Past,” by Clare Kummer, 











A new play by Harry Wagstaff.Grib- 
ble will be produced hy Charles L. 
Wagner next season, with Sidney Black- 
mer in the leading role. This will fol- 
low Mr. Wagner’s production of Saba- 
tini’s “The Carolinian.” 


| 





“The Getaway,” by Edward Childs 
Carpenter and C. K. Van Riper, will 
be the first production of the forth- 
coming season by the Dramatists The- | 
atre, Inc, 








The new Winchell Smith-George Ab- 
bott comedy, “A Straight Shooter,” with 
a cast of forty players, was presented 
Monday night by John Golden at Patch- | 
The play, under the title of | 





























HALL 


DOROTHY 
gives a sympathetic and interest- 
ing portrayal of the Middle Class 
secretary in “White Collars,” at 
the Sam H. Harris Theatre. 








WINTER GARDEN 


Eves. 8:25. Mats. Tues., Thurs. & Sat. 
Coolést Theatre in the World 





A GREAT CAST 
18 Gertrude Hoffmann Girls 
— AND — 








39th and Broadway 


CASINO events w"s25 


MATS, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 
5 h BIG MONTH OF THE 
t MUSICAL HIT 


WILLIE 


A STAR CAST and THE 
GREATEST DANCING 
GIRLS in THE WORLD 


% M. J. Nicholas is to produce “Mission “The Love Pirate,” a new play by 
77 Mary,” by Ethelbert D. Hales. He was | Fred Ballard, tried out in Milwaukee tp 
% responsible for “Marjorie,” seen here | by the Guild Players, has been taken 








JOLSON’S THEATRE | 


59th Street and Seventh Avenue. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 





Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
Symphony Orchestra of 40 | 
Singing Chorus of 100 
Balcony (Reserved) 
$1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30 
Good Seats at Box Office 





























50 MODELS from the STUDIOS 





‘Socialism Invades 


English Stage 





in England. Apparently reakzing 
that there is no better medium for 
the dissemination of propaganda, the 


(Sin bcian has invaded the stage 


probably will be put at the head of 
the movement, while George Bernard 
Shaw and Laurence Housman are 
among the leading dramatists who have 
agreed to help by permitting their plays 
to be given withdut fees. Those who 
have already volunteered their services 
as actors include Kyrle Bellew, Arthur 





> 





rH THEATRE 
46TH ST. Just West of Broadway 
— EVENINGS ONLY AT 8:15 — 


7th MONTH of RECORD 
BREAKING BUSINESS 


The Laugh Sensation 


By JAMES GLEASON 
(Co-author of ‘‘The Fall Guy’’) 





woo 
O(a 
PLAYHOUSE 


Tel. Dry Dock 7516 





| ORCHESTRA $2.00. 


EVERY EVENING (Except Monday). MATINEE SATURDAY at 2:30 


Grand Street Follies 


“‘Full of absurdities and acted with a whoop. 


The Paes 


of 1925 


It is the best of the series.”” 
ays the EVE. WORLD. 


BALCONY $1.50 











—Eve. World. 


GUIL 





and RICHARD TABEB 


“SUCH A PLAY 














AS MAY COME 











THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


; GARRICK 65 West 35th Street. Evenings, 8:30. 
Matinees, Thursday & Saturday, 2:30. 
SPARKLING MUSICAL REVUE 


BERNARD SHAW’S famous Comedy 


CAESAR and CLEOPATRA 





ve 
eee 





THEATRE, 52nd Street West ya Bway. 
Eves., 8:15. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:15. 


Telephone: Columbus 8229 
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“ ” 
eee nen oe” eet Bourchier, Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Cas- oo os our 
George Gaul will begin rehearsals son and Irene Rooke, and others are ONCE IN Four “"“"" 
for “Black Tents,” by Achmed Abdul- ee PARRY CENTURIES.” ig RE OG 
lah, in which he will be starred next ; rhe haa Wad aac bea hg te Stark Young, LIONEL ATWILL, HELEN HAYES, 
season by Carl ‘Reed. in the Billboard, is the outcome of the ELTINGE THEATRE Times. ALBERT BRUNING, op Be —— HENRY 
RSIS members’ love of the arts, which 42nd Street, West of Broadway. || en ee ae aamnania. 
Mrs. Leslie Carter will be seen in ree uattle a ars eae, Evenings Only at 8:30 | : 2 
2 new play next season, “The Shanghai * this , 45th St., W. of Bway. Eves. 8:40. 
Gesture,” under the management of er een a tesa THE COMEDY TRIUMPH! KLAW Thea. Matiness: Wed. and Sat. at 2:40. 
Sam H. Harris. John Colton is the Tateiss' te kindte 20 $0 bo to hen THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 
author. Mr. Colton was one of the f the See tate et ee 
authors of “Rain.” 0 e venture and it is believed that | *KNEW 
5 there is enough talent in the ranks |] “WILL RUN 
“The: Love Doctor,” a new musical por peer be — rT bp plays | FOR MANY od WHAT THEY 
comedy, with book by George E. Stod- iats-leptheiatee fitere, Oioloe Oe ot- i ion. WANTED 
dard and music and lyrics by Carlo chestras also will be taken to London Hammond 
and Sanders, will be offered early next Sicid- all watts “of Great’ Beital 4 By JAMES GLEASON A COMEDY BY SIDNEY HOWAED 
season by Clark Ross. boy d ay - : raga es (Co-author of ‘‘Is Zat So?’’) . 
oys an girls will be brought into the and GEORGE ABBOTT LEO CARRILLO 
movement in even the smallest ham- : PAULINE LORD 
Werner Janssen, musical director for LIONEL ATWILL let. Dances wifl be arranged and ama- with ERNEST TRUEX j 
Anne Nichols, has composed the music 4 teur dramatic clubs organized ° for ~ 
for a new musical comedy, “The Fatal plays the philosophic Caesar in youths, and at the proper moment a 
Blonde.” Book and lyrics are by George | Socialist speech of two will be. intro- 
Marion, Jr. The piece will be given George Bernard Shaw's delight- | duced in the clubs, Malleson’s od ’ 
a -try-out’ on the Pacifie Coast in| /wé satire, “Caesar and Cleo- | will be to organize centers to bring | Under the Rouge,’ Crook Story, » FUGENE ONEILI' GREATEST 
August. | patra,” at the Guild Theatre. out the “dramatic instincts” of So- | Coming to Colony, Sunday id PLAY 
cialists. | —_——— d 
o There is something to think about| B.S, Moss has selected as next nettel ‘ aD) IE SIRE 
Capek Pla 4/4 Japan A ' in this. Not long ago the report got | attraction for the Colony Theatre, | % 
Vy Galsworthy Play about that a certain radical party in| “Under the Rouge.” Tom Moore is| @ UNDER THE ELMS 
ear this — was attempting a move-| the featured player and the support- | 
}ment along somewhat similar lines— | ing cast includes Eileen Percy, Mary | witH 
’ | £ 
% WALTERHUSTON ° 


Live In” (known here as the “In- 

sect Comedy”), has recently been 
produced on the’ Japanese stage, says 
an item-in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Its peculiarly fantastic atmo- 
sphere, and its satire on militarism 
and the mechanization of modern life, 
must make a certain appeal to the cul- 
tured cla8s of a small eastern nation 
whose eyes are turned westward. 

The play was given in the Theatre 
Tsaukuji Sho Gekij@ This theatre, 
which holds less than 500 spectators, 
was built last year by Count Yoshi 
Hidshikata, who also finances and di- 
rects it. The translation was made 
by Mr. Kitamura, the dramaturg; who 
made use of the English and German 
texts. 

Judging by pictures of the produc- 
tion which have arrived in Prague, 
the scenery and costumes were de- 
signed from the European models. If 
anything, there is a greater simplicity 
in’ them. 


ey HE Capek comedy, “The World We 




















DOROTHY PETERSON 
with Ernest Truex in the Gleason- 
Abbott comedy, “The Fall Guy,” 
at the Eltinge Theatre. 





always an event of interest 

here and abroad. But “The| 

Show,” his latest production to reach | 

the London footlights, aroused more | 

than the usual discussion in the Eng- | 

lish press. We quote the following | 
from the London Herald: 

“Mr. John Galsworthy had, as it 
were, the platform to himself the other 
night at the St. Martin’s during his | 
new play ‘The Show.’ For it is much} 
more in the nature of an argument 
than anything else. There was very | 
little plot, even very little characteri- | 
zation; all the impetus was supplied 
by Mr. Galsworthy’s grievance against | 
the organziation of the law. | 

“It is fine to see Mr. Galsworthy still 
tilting at society, but in this instance | 


NEW play by John Galsworthy 
A is 


his cause did not shine as erystal | 
clear as usual. Three acts of an argu- 
ment, all on one side, is trying. There 


is no provision in the theatre or the 
church for the point of view of the 
audience. The wise playwright, there- 
fore, must temper discussion with 
drama and argument with action. 

“The theme of Mr. Galsworthy’s play 
is that the law and the press are too 
prying. A well-known major commits 
suicide. Prior to the inquest the police, 
in an endeavor to find a motive, rake 
up scandals ohn both sides of the 
family, only to find when it has all} 
been made public that neither his | 
wife’s lover nor his own mistress was 
the cause of the suicide. 

“There are dangers in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s plea for privacy in these mat- 
ters—possibilities of bribery, possibili- 
ties of miscarriage of justice, which 
outweigh an occasional loss of reputa- 
tion to those concerned. The implica- 
tion of the play is that infidelity mat- 
ters very little unfess it is mada pub- 
lice; the terrible hardship to the people 
was that they should be the subjects 
of a ‘scandal.’ They are hardly worth 





so much of Mr. Galsworthy’s generous 
sympathy.” 





SamueF Shipman’s 
“A Slave of Fashion,” 
At Capitol, Next Week | 


“A Slave of Fashion,” the latest Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, will be 
Capitol Theatre, 
adapted to 


shown at the begin- 


ning Sunday. It has been 





Lyle D. Andrews announces that the | the screen by Bess Meredith from an 
Thampson-Archer show, “My Girl,” will | original story by Samuel Shipman. 
close at tne Vanderbilt Theatre on | Norma Shearer is starred in this Ho- 
August 1. The musical comedy goes | bart Henley production. Lew Cody is 
to Boston. A second company goes on |featured. Others in the cast include 
tour August 17. The new Thompson- | William Haines, Mary Carr, Vivia Og- 
Archer show will go into rehearsal | den, Janes Corrigan, Estelle Clark and 


next week. 


| Sidney Bracy. 








“WHAT WOMEN DO,” 


nabb. 
Brecher, Ben Taggart, 
Shelley, James 





THE NEW PLAY 


MONDAY 


a new play by Lila Longson, will 





the Bijou Theatre, Monday night, 
The cast includes Mona Kingsle 

Henrietta ia. 
T. Ford, Milano Tilden, 
The play was staged by Lawrence Marston. 


open at 
presented by Robert L. Mac- 
Irene Purcell, Egon 
Isabel West, William 
and Marty Heisey 








| Theatres 


though not as openly. It is easy to} 
see what these parties can accomplish | 
through such an undertaking. But 
what will be the effect on the theatre? 
Can the theatre be diverted to such |} 
purposes without being 
some way? And if not, what right has 
| the Socialist or any other party to try 


|to further its interests at such a great 


expense to the country? 





| Broadway Briefs 


“Evolution,” a phase of the Darwin 


theory, now playing 
Rialto 


for both the Rivoli and 


for next week. 


feld 


Lee Shubert returned to New York 
Tuesday. While in London, he made 
arrangements for the presentation there | 
of “Is Zat So?”’, “The Fall Guy,” as 
well as “The Student Prince,” “The! 
Love Song” and “Artists and Models.” 

Marie Chambers, leading lady 
Zat So?”, has been engaged by Para- 
mount Pictures to play an important 
role in D. W. Griffith’s first produc- 
tion for this company, “That Royle 
Girl. 


The prize contest for the forthcom- | 
Follies” has | 


ing “Greenwich Village 
been extended to August 15. Jones 
and Green offer $250 for the best comic 


sketch, $150 for the best novelty, and | 
1 : | 
$100 for the best scenic design sub- 
mitted. 

“Aloma of the South Seas,” the 
tropical drama by John B. Hymer and 
LeRoy Clemens, is now in its fourth 
}month at the Lyric Theatre. 

Louis Wolheim, whose role in “What 


Price Glory,” at the Plymouth Theatre 
has been played by Harold Salter for 
the past week, is now back in the cast. 











A 


TOM MOORE 
heads the cast of players in the 
new film, “Under The Rouge” 
coming to the Moss’ Colony The- 


atre, Sunday. 


injured in| 


at the Rivoli The- | 
atre, has been booked by Hugo Riesen- | 


in “Is | 


| Alden, Chester Conklin, James Mason 
and Carmelita Geraghity. 

| In story, “Under the Rouge” 
| with the lives of a man and girl who 
manage to work their way out of the 
mire in which they are becoming en- 


| guifed. Lewis H. Moonaw directed the 
| Seespetion. Other numbers on the 
program include pictorial, scenic and | 


| comedy reels. On.the stage, several 
| novel presentations will be offered. 





deals | 








5423 ~j 





nore GEO. M. COHAN 





THEA., Bway & 43rd. 
Evenings at 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 











Bway at 53rd St. 


NOON 
TO 11:30 P, M. 


B. S. Moss’ 


OLON 











Vaudeviile Theatres | 

















| B. S. MOSS’ BROADWAY 

| The vaudeville bill at B. S. Moss’ 

| Broadway Theatre, beginning Monday, 

| will include Ben Blue, 
Frank and Milt Britton and their 
| Brown Derby Band; Eddie Cole and 
| George Snyder; Haven MacQuarrie, as- 

| sisted by Gladys Marion and Locque 


| Lorraine; the Three Wainright Sisters; | 


Morton Harvey; Sylvia and George Di 
Gaetano and other acts. 

On the screen, “The Danger Signal,” 
an adaptation of William Z. Doty’s 
magazine story, will have its first New 
| York showing. Jane Novak, Gaston 
Glass, Robert Edson, and Robert Gor- 
don head the cast. 


| REGENT | 

Monday to Wednesday—Hall and} 
Dexter; Frankie Keleay and Company; | 
Rodero and Maley, others. “Lying 
Wives” with C. K. Young and Madge 
Kennedy. 


Thursday to Sunday—Ned Norworth 
and Company; Jed Dooley and Com- 
pany, other acts. ‘Dangerous Inno- 
cence,” with Eugene O’Brien and Laura 
La Plante. 





FRANKLIN 

Monday to Wednesday—Jim McWil- 
liams; Margaret Romaine, other acts. 
“Lying Wives” with Richard “Bennett 
and C. K. Young. 
| Thursday to 
Plante and Eugene 
gerous Innocence.” 


Sunday—Laura_ La 
O’Brien in “Dan- 








\At the Cinemas 


| BROADWAY—“The Danger Sig- 
nal,” from the story by William 





Z. Doty, with Jane Novak, Gas- 
ton Glass and Robert Edson. 
CAMEO—“Down to the Sea in 

Ships.” 


CAPITOL—“A Slave of Fashion,” 
by Samuel Shipman, with Nor- 
ma Shearer, Lew Cody and Mary 








Carr. 
COLONY—“Under the Rouge,” 

with Tom Moore, Eileen Percy 
! and Mary Alden. 
{ RIALTO— Joseph CC. Lincoln’s 
j “Rugged Water,” with Lois Wil- 
Z son, Noah Beery and Warner 
} Baxter. 
} RIVOLI—“The Street of Forgot- § 
i ten Men,” from George Kibbe 
: Turner's story, with Percy Mar- 
' mont, Nei] Hamilton and Mary 
‘i Brian. 
& 





assisted by | 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


An Absorbing Drama of the 
NEW YORK UNDERWORLD 


“UNDER THE ROUGE” 


'| A Chilling, Thrilling, Gripping 
Story with 





TOM MOORE 
Eileen Percy — Mary Alden 
Carmelita Geraghty 

AND 
Splendid Stage and Screen Program 

















IRS MOSS B WAYS 


"Where the crowds crowds all go” 


ALL NEXT WEEK 
Thundering Drama of Railroad cp) 


“THE DANGER 
SIGNAL” 


L, — WITH — 
Jane Gaston 


NOVAK and GLASS |; 


and Big Bill of 


1 
i orld?s Best Vaudeville 




















Beethoven’s “Ninth”? With 
Soloists and Chorus of 200 
Feature of Stadium Program 





Two performances of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, with a chorus of 200 
| voices and soloists, and an all-Strauss 
program are features of the third week 
lof the Stadium Concerts. The Ninth 
Symphony is. scheduled for Tuesday 
| and Thursday evenings, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Van Hoogstraten, with 
a chorus from the Oratorio Society and 
the Schola Cantorum. The ‘soloists 
will be Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Irene 
| Wilder, contralto; Charles Stratton, 
tenor; and Fraser Gange, baritone. 
The Symphony will be prefaced by 
Beethoven’s third “Leonore” Overture. 


The Strauss program is to take place 





on Monday, and includes Salome’s 
| Dance, “Till Eulemspiegel,” the Seren- 
ade for wind instruments, the Love 


| Scene from “Feuersnot,” and “Ein Hel- 
| denleben.” 

The 
follow: 
of Beethoven, 
sion of Italy”; 
| Strauss’ “Fledermaus,” 
the third act of “Lohengrin.” 
nesday: Brahms’ Third 
Tchaikowsky’s Italian Caprice, Ber- 
| lioz’s —_— of the Sylphs,” Liszt’s 
First ngarian Rhapsody and the 
“Freischutz” overture of Weber. 

Friday: “A Victory 


Ball”; “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony of Schubert; De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun”; Dukas’ 
“Sorcerer's Apprentice”; “Benvenuto 
| Cellinie” overture of Berlioz; Tchai- 
kowsky’s Slavic March. Saturday even- 
ing: Ipolitoff-Ivanoff’s Caucasian 
Sketches; “Oberon” overture, Wagner's 
“Dreams”; Strauss’ “Vienna Woods"; 
Tchaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini”; 
| Grieg’s two Elegiac Melodies for 
| Strings; Griffes’ “Pleasure Dome of 


other nights 
Symphony 


program for the 
Sunday: “Eroica” 
Charpentier’s 
overture to Johann 
introduction to 
Wed- 












< | Kubla. Khan,” 


“Impres- | 





| 


s | 
| 
| 


Music Notes 

A new musical centre has been cre- 
ated at Conneaut Lake in the north- 
west corner of Pennsylvania. The new 
auditorium is being dedicated with a 


music festival extending from July 11 
Aborna 





to July 19. In August, the 

Comic Opera Company will begin a 
series of several weeks, presenting 
“The Mikado,” “Robin Hood,” “The 
Chimes of Normandy” and “Sweet- 
hearts.” 

The Goldman Band concerts at the 


New York University next week will 
include a Grand Opera program on 
Wednesday, and a Mendelssohn evening 
on Friday. Monday, Saturday and Sun- 
day night, Edwin Franko Goldman will 
present a miscellaneous program. 


Maurice Frank, director of the re- 
organized Municipal Opera Company, 
announced the following cast for the 
presentation of “Aida” at the Polo 
Grounds, Wednesday night. Mme. 
Dreda Aves, Aida; Carmela Ponselle, 
Amneris; Mario Valle, Amonasro; Wil- 
liam Gustafson, the King, and Luigi 
della Cesaro, Messenger. 


Music and Concerts 





| wAARrnrrnrrnrsrreeaeas es*ers=¥ 


Symphony, | 





Stadium Concerts 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra 


WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN 
Conductor 


LEWISOHN STADICN 
Amsterdam Avenue and 138th Street 


EVERY EVENING AT 8:30 


SUNDAY NIGHT at 8:30 
Beethoven “Eroica”’ 
Wagner—Chapentier—J. Strauss 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Mer. (Steinway) 
PRICES, 25c, 50¢, $3.90 
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A Great Journalist 


A Review by BENJAMIN STOLBERG 





JOSEPH PULITZER: HIS LIFE 
AND LETTERS. By Don C. 
Seitz. Simon and Schuster. 





O Don Seitz this biography was 
a labor of love. And so he ex- 
cusably but palpably exagger- 
ates when he calls Joseph Pulitzer 
the Liberator of Journalism. Pulit- 
zer did not liberate journalism, for 
the good reason that of all the ma- 
jor intellectual professions in this 
country journalism is still the least. 
free. Our contémporary metropoii- 
tan press is prokably more intelli- 
gent than it was in the last quar- 
ter of a century, but in that 
respect it expresses the heightened 
standing of educated life in this 
country in general. A formally 
better training goes into its making, 
editorial policy is increasingly more 
sophisticated, and—in the great 
press—the cheaper falsities are 
scorned not so much because they 
are untrue, but because they are 
cheap. The World is undoubtedly 
among our freest papers. But its 
freedom is a matter of high grade 
intelligence and not the result of 
a reformation. It refuses to stoop 
not merely to the falsification of 
news, to deliberate editorial misin- 
terpretation, but it goes one step 
further and also refuses to stoop to 
reaction. It is intellectually too 
proud not to run with the times. 
But our times are becoming increas- 
ingly chaotic, which is bound to blur 
the vision and policy of a great li- 
beral daily. If this be liberation, 
then Joseph Pulitzer is responsible 
or it. , 
Pulitzer was fiercely, neurastheni- 
cally, energetic. And he was also 
thoroughly decent. The combination 
of these two qualities made him ap- 
pear a crusader. But to be a truly 
liberating reformer, in the high sense 








in which alone one would speak of 
it in connection with a man of his | 
caliber, one must identify one’s self 
with a cause and then promptly for- 
get number one. But Pulitzer was 
not essentially selfless. He loved not | 
only power but also wealth, and so} 
he-never really attacked the founda- | 
tions of the powers that be. In| 
his case this meant personal com- | 
promise, for thoroughout the volume | 
one gleans that he saw through and | 
far beyond the mere mechanics of | 
politicah corruption, ecotiomic in- | 








justice and social maladjustment. 

But these his keen intelligence, 
at once massive and restless, saw 
from every facet; and he indi- 
cated them capably, fiercely and, on 
the whole, fearlessly. His editorial 
page, which was his constant inter- 
est and self-education, was by far 
the best of his day; and his editorial 
excellence he bequeathed to the 
World of today. It still prints the 
ablest and most intelligent and most 
courageous editorial page in the 
great dailly press of America. 
And the Labor press might well 
copy the leeway it usually gives to 
its writers. 

Pulitzer was greater as a person- 
ality, however, than as a man of 
ability. He was not merely human, 
but “all too human.” He never 
judged people, for he was not inter- 
ested in anybody’s morals; but he 
iatensely disliked the fakers, whose 
number proportionately apparently 
never abates—a distinction which 
speaks volumes in his favor. He 
was a staunch friend. He was oc- 
casionally mean, as is every funda- 
mentally human person from sheer 
impatience; but whenever he was it 
bothered him‘ enormously, which is 
far more human than always to be 
good. He was hot-headedly ram- 
bunctious and given to abusing his 
pet hypocrites, yet he was so scared 
of libel suits that he lived in con- 
stant fear of his courage, which, 
none the less, usually, almost invari- 
ably, won out. He had the real de- 
fects of his great talents—and that 
is one of the secrets of a strong per- 
sonality. And that he was a strong 
personality is nowhere more obvious 
than in his idiosyncracies, of which 
he had many, and which were never 
affected but genuinely ludicrous and 
now and then spiced with genius. All 
his contacts in the course of a con- 
densed, somewhat willful, but extra- 
ordinarily rich life were of an in- 
tensity which wore out not only him- 
self but most of the people about 
him. And he missed greatness by a 
shot. He preferred adventure to 
danger. Had he lived dangerously 
he might have been the first of the 
liberators of our press. As it is, he 
merely created a great organ. 

The first chapter of the book is one 
of the ablest biographical essays in 
recent literature. If the rest had 
equalled it, it would_be among the 
best biographies of our times. 
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party meeting and taking other ac- 
tion regarding the local situation 
and the coming campaign. 





Executive Committee 
Monday, July 20, 8:30 p. m 7 
East 15th street, Room 505. 





Upper West Side Branch 
Tuesday, July 21, 8:30 p. m. 51 
East’ 125th street. Marius Han- 
some, Rand School lecturer, will 
speak on “Human Nature and the 
New Social Order.” 





22nd-23rd A. D. 
Wednesday, July 22, 8:30 p. m.} 
8785 Broadway, 157th street and | 
Broadway. Dr. Simon Berlin will | 
speak on “Ibsen’s Dramas and So- 
cial Problems.” 








Saturday, July 25, 8:30 p. m. 
street meeting at 157th street and | 
Broadway. Speaker, Alexander | 


Tendler; Chairman, George Meyers. | 





14th-15th-16th A. D. 

Thursday, @uly 23, 8:30 p. m. 
227 East 84th street. William Kar- 
lin will’ speak on “Revolutionary 
Methods, Past and Present.” 

8th A. D. 

Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m., at 
10th street and 2nd avenue, street 
meeting. Speaker Patrick Quinlan; 
Chairman, Lester Diamond. 





17th-18th-20th A. D. 
Monday, July 20, 8:30 p. m. 
Street mveting, 114th street and 5th 
Speaker, Patrick Quinlan. 


avenue. 

Wednesday, July 22, 8:30 p. m. 
Street meeting, 116th street and 
Lenox avenue. Speaker, Leonard 


C. Kaye; Chairman, Samuel Grad- 
stein. 





3rd-5th-10th A. D. 
Thursday, July 23, 8:30 p. m. 
Street meeting, 24th street and 8th 
avenue. Speakers, Leonard C. Kaye 
and Ernest K. Harssen. 























Finnish Branch 
Tuesday, July 21, 8:30 m. 
Street meeting at 125th street and 











Workmen’s Furniture Fire 


Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. 

Established 1872. Membership 44,000. | 
Main office for New York and vicinity at 
241 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
Office Hours, 9 a. m.-6 p. m. Sat., 9 a. m- 
1 p. m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


Brisktiyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays, from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby Ave. 
For addresses of Branch Secretaries, 
write to our main office 
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7th avenue. Speaker, Patrick Quin- 


lan. 





Jewish Harlem Branch 
Friday, July 24, 8:30 p. m. 
Street meeting at 106th street and 
Madison avenue. Speaker, Patrick 
Quinlan. 





BRONX 


The meetings held at 187th street 
and Cambrelling avenue, every Fri- 
day night, by the Italian Socialist 
Federation have acted as a stimu- 
lant. New recruits have joinev the 
party and there is eagerness for 
work for the coming campaign. 
Comrades Valenti and Porfi will 














Two Labor Annuals 


A Review by JAMES ONEAL 


THE AMERICAN LABOR WHO'S 
WHO. Edited by Solon DeLeon. 
New York: Hanford Press, 7 East 
15th Street. 

AMERICAN LABOR PRESS DI- 
RECTORY. By the Labor Re- 
search Department of the Rand 
School of Social Science. New 
York: 7 East 15th Street. 








N his introductory note to the 
I “American Labor Who's Who,” 

the Editor calls attention to the 
fact that “the person interested in 
the progress of American .life in 
general, of women, of the medical 
profession, of the bar, of corpora- 
tion directors, or of leaders in so- 
cial life, could turn to the appropri- 
at ‘Who’s Who’ directory or reg- 
ister,” but not so those who have 
contributed to the building of the 
economic and political organizations 
of the working class. Here and 
there may be found in “Who’s Who 
in America” the names of a few 
conspicuous men in the movement, 
but others whose contributions to 
the Labor movement may be just 
as important find no place in this 
standard work.. 

In the “American Labor’s Who’s 
Who” an attempt has been made to 
present important biographical data 
“on the outstanding figures in trade 
unionism, Labor politics, workers’ 
education, Labor defense, .coopera- 
tion, progressive farmers’ groups, 
and related movements throughout 
the nation.” It may not be curious 
but it is interesting to note that 
some who are active in some phase 
of these movements withheld data 
because of fear that they might be 
victimized. That this motive should 
be responsible for a few not desir- 
ing a place in this volume simply 
emphasizes the fact that the boasted 
“democracy” of America has its 
perils for those who work the hard- 
est for genuine democracy in all the 
institutions of society. 

The book itself includes 343 
pages, of which 249 are devoted to 
men and women in this country. The 
remaining section gives the data for 
the most conspicuous men and 
women in other countries. In its 
form of presenting information, this 
book will compare favorably with 
the other standard work mentioned 
above. No movement has been 
overlooked; all the shades, from the 
most conservative to the extreme 
Left, have been included. How often 
has not the editor, the organizer. or 
the executive wished that he might 
have at hand a volume that would 
give him something of the back- 
ground in the life of some person 
in the Labor movement who for the 
moment has become conspicuous 
either in seme controversy or in the 
daily news? 

Well, here it is. It seems to us 
that. this ““Who’s Who” is indispens- 
able to the responsible officials of 
economic and political organizations 
of the workers. It is not only inter- 
esting because of the information 


it carries but it will become par-| 


ticularly useful most any moment 
to officials, editors, organizers and 
others holding responsible positions. 
Moreover, it seems .to us that 
schools, libraries, newspapers and 
other periodicals will find it essen- 





me th's As —_ and other | 
speakers will soon be added to ad-| more restricted sc but a hand 
tiny . wee oe - y he gain what he hoped to win? Cer- 


dress the ever growing numbers at| manual for the same officials. 


that corner. 


Street neetings held through the | 


county every —_ have awakened 
tke people to the realization that 


| 


the Socieiist Party is not out for| 


vote-catching. The educational talks 
have inspired the workers and they 
visit the headquarters every night, 
some joining and others rejoining. 
The eagerness displayed by the new- 
comers and the old-timers have en- 
couraged the speakers and members 
to new efforts and plans are now 
in progress for a big drive and an 
old-time campaign. 

Street meetings will be held this 
week, as follows: 

FRIDAY, at Wilkins and Inter- 
vale. Speakers, Richard Boyajian 
and A. Kanasy. 

SATURDAY, at 170th and Grant 
avenue. Speakers S. Kauffman and 
R. Bayajian. : 

MONDAY, at 141st and St. Ann’s 
avenue. Speakers, S.,Herzberg and 
R. Boyajian. 

TUESDAY, at 180th street and 
Daly avenue. Speakers, A. Kanasy 
and Richard Boyajian. 

WEDNESDAY, at Tiffany and 
163rd street. Speakers, R: Boyajian 
and S. Kauffman. 

THURSDAY, at 163rd and Pros- 
pect avenue. Speakers, R. Boyajian 
and A. Kanasy. 

The regular meeting of the Cen- 
tral branch will be held Tuesday, 
July 21, at its headquarters 1167 
Boston Road. 
not receive their mail are urged to 
be present. 


BROOKLYN 


Auto Picnic 
A fleet of automobiles will leave 
225 Sackman street, 
headquarters of the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, next Sunday’ morn- 








All members who do | 
|a few Yipsels who intend to take 
{up courses in the fall may earn their 


Brooklyn, | 





tia].: 
The American Labor Press is of 


As 
its name implies, it is a directory 





poke 
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FLYING OSIP. Stories of New 
Russia. By Seifulina, Shishkev, 
and seven others. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers. 

BRING! BRING! By Conrad Aiken. 
New York: Bont & Liveright. 
$2.50. 


HESE two’ books are a fe- 

proach and an indictment of 

the cheap machine-made pat- 
terns of the American magazine 
short story. Many of the stories 
included are far from perfect; but 
at least they are not sugar-coated 
lies nor Booster Week propaganda. 
American fiction, taking its cue 
from England, once consisted of 
moral stories: the naughty girl died 
by act of God, the naughty boy 
grew up and was jailed or eaten by 
an alligator, while the good girl 
married and had thirteen children, 
and the good boy rose successively 
to being a millionaire, a President, 
and a Sunday School superintend- 
ent. Now American fiction has 
made its own cue, the two chief pat- 
terns being of the “Skinner’s Dress 
Suit” type, where»some accident or 
design makes the village dumbhead 
one of aur sacrosanct financial 
nobility, or where, through misun- 
derstandings and philanderings, the 
young wife and husband swing back 
to an affectionate reconciliation, 
and live happily in Leonia the rest 
of their days with two maids, three 
cars, and a weekly copy of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Neither of 
these patterns, Darwin’s god be 
thanked, are observed in Soviet Rus- 
sia or by Mr. Aiken. 

“Flying Osip” is a volume of 
splendid stories, well told. The in- 
troduction, accurate or not, is high- 
ly interesting and interpretive of 
the material that follows. The 
samples of current Russian fiction 
that follow are the reverse of psy- 
chological, and bristle with action 
adequately told. And, for all my 
own addiction at times to the vice, 








Short Stories of Two Nations 


A Review by CLEMENT WOOD 








I suspect psychologism: “the fact 
is the sweetest dream that man 
knows,” to pervert Frost in one 
word. Thoughts, good or bad, 
sooner or later will be found to be 
in error: facts are of longer mor- 
tality and closer accuracy. The 
title story, of a Russian cerise who 
sought vainly to throw his life away 
on the battle-front, out of his hor- 
ror at the white annjhilation of his 
family, is brilliant and memorable. 
“The Lawbreakers,” by Lydia Sei- 
fulina, and the two sharp stories by 





Ivanov, are also of the first rank. 


The weakest thing in the book is; 
the pseudo-fictional fragment called | 
The two stories of most} 
“The | 


“Lenin.” 
persisting illumination are 
Lawbreakers,” in which bureau- 
cratic stupidity and the viciousness’ 
of home raising for children are 
displayed, and the amazing dairy 
“Hunger.” 

As poet, Cenrad Aiken, with his 
fatigued and perverted Pegasus, 
wearies me; as short story writer, 
he is a scintillating success. Four 
of the stories are superb: “The An- 
niversary” of a man’s fifteenth 
year of marriage; “‘The Last Visit,” 
a study of youth and death with a 
brightly unmoral finale; “The Dark 
City,” with the enslaved suburban- 
ite kissing his chains and bloating 
up a maggot-vision worthy of Poe; 
and, “Hey, Taxi,” in its gem-like en- 
tirety, are great, as Lardner’s harsh 
“The Champion” are great. Noth- 
ing fails entirely, although “The 








Djsciple” sags lowest. 

As we recali it, Aiken’s stories 
are praised by Edward J. O’Brien: 
and this volume, if that fact is so, 
is another tribute to the excellence 
of that critic’s discernment, and a 
reminder of his invaluable service 
to American literature, in refusing 
to follow the Bryan, Rotary Club 
standards and in seeking to acco- 
lade for us a literature worthy of 
the high word. Both books are well 
worth purchase and owning, 





Napoleon in Egypt 
A Review by DAVID P. BERENBERG 


VICTORY. By Leonie Aminoff. 
New York: E. P. Dutton. 


RITING historical novels is a 

dangerous occupation. So 

easily the hero becomes a 
caricature. It is so easy to overstep 
the line between admiration and 
adulation, to mar the image by too 
realistic a use of the brush. 

The book before me is, or purports 
to be, a record of Napoleon’s Egyp- 
tian campaign. In its main outlines 
the story runs true to historical 
record. Whether the minutiae are 
well documented, or whether they 
spring from the author’s imagina- 
tion, I am not prepared to say. Cer- 
tainly the Napoleon that rises from 
these pages is hardly the man who 
| held Europe in his hands for close 
to twenty years. 

The Egyptian Expedition is a 
striking incident. It would take a 
psycho-analyst, an historian, and a 
poet in one, to do justice to the 
theme, Why did Napoleon under- 
|take the foolhardy expedition? 
| What did he expect to gain? Did 








| tainly to all outward seeming it 


of the periodical publications of | !ooks now like a little boy’s adven- 
trade unions, farmer organizations, | ture, a belated exploit of Don 
cooperatives, and political organi-| Quixote. It is beside the point to 
zations of the workers in this and | say that there were incidental bene- 
other countries. To this list has | fits; that without Napoleon the 
been added publications issued by| Rosetta Stone might not have been 
the Government, religious organiza-| found; that here arises the modern 
tions and those periodicals that| 8ea-power of England. These things 
from time to time give some atten-| may be true—yet these are not what 
tion to the problems and policies of | Napoleon wished. And the author 
the Labor movement. | ventures not even a guess. 

This handy .compendium will| She is content with the externals. 
prove very useful and we can im-| Her eye is blinded with the glamor 
agine some emergency arising in| of war and pageantry, with intrigue 
some organization whereby it de. | and fine-sounding names. She be- 
sires to obtain wide publicity for| longs to that schoo] of dabblers in 
some matter and be thankful that it| history who find the explanation of 


| has this directory ta turn to for this 


purpose. In a way it also supple- 
ments the “Labor’s Who’s Who.” 





who desire to take advantage of this 
opportunity for a 35-mile ride each 
way, and the pleasures of rowing, 
bathing and other sports, pay only 
$2 each, which goes to the county 
office. 

As the number of cars for this 
outing is not restricted, friends of 


| Local Kings still have time to com- 





municate with Dr. Louis Sadoff, who 
is in charge of the county office, 
Telephone number Pulaski 1899. 


YIPSELDOM 


The Rand School announces that 


tuition fees and credit for text- 
books by doing, clerical work (ad- 
dressing envelopes, copying lists, and 
so forth) in their free time during 
the next three weeks. Any who 
wish to take advantage of this offer 
should apply to the Educational Di- 
rector at once. 

A meeting will be held Sunday, 


ing, July 19, at 8:30 o’clock, for|July 19, at 7 p. m., at 420 Hinsdale 


Ardsley, in Westchester County, for| street, Brownsville, 
| Circle 3. 
The novel plan under which this | ganization 


an all-day, picnic. 


automobile picnic was arranged is 
as follows: Owners of automobiles 
have placed themselves and their 





to reorganize 
» to the reor- 

ogram there will be 
good speakers and a musical pro- 


gram. Young and old in Browns- 
ville are invited to attend and make 


cars at the disposal of the Socialist | this a rousing meeting. 


Party county organization. Those 


Circle 6, Juniors, Brooklyn, will 
a 


great events in pettieoat scandal and 
| boudoir gossip. We hear of Joseph- 
ine’s love affairs and indiscretions, 
and hardly an echo of the great 
forces that were stirring the world; 
and we see Talleyrand pulling the 
strings behind the scenes so dex- 
|trously that the uneasy suspicion 
| arises that the hero of the epos was 
the wily Abbe, and that Bonaparte 
| was only one more puppet on his 
| Stage. This is good romance, but 
| poor history. 

| Nor is the body improved by the 
| choppy, exclamatory style that Miss 
| Aminoff seems to like. This, of 
| course, is a matter of taste. Too 
| many staccato sentences are not to 
mine. 





|meet every Sunday morning at 11 
a. m., at 167 Tompkins avenue, 
Brooklyn. ’ 

The first meeting of the Bronx 
| Junior Circle was held Wednesday 
| evening, at 1167 Boston road. 


For the summer months, the 





Under Water 


A Review by WILLIAM LEA 





VOICES OF THE STONES. By 
A. E. New York: Macmillan. 


$1.25. 
—— 





HE stones, of all 

things, are alone unchanged; 

therefore A. E. calls their 
“voices” these poems, in which 
he tries to stare wha: are to him 
the old, unchanging verities, the 
bases of Christian belief. We view 
the stones, therefore, through the 
deep waters of mysticism; they 
have, indeed, taken a mossy cover- 


primal | 





ing of traditional imagery and 


Modern Quarterly* 


HE current number of thé 
Modern Quarterly begins a new 
series of essays by the editor, 





V. F. Calvertcn, entitled “Sex Exe 


pression in Literature,” the firat ins 


stallment being largely an introduce 


tion. to the theme which is very suge 
gestive of what is to follow. The 


objectivé scientific approach is maine 


tained as in his collection of e&says, 
“The Newer Spirit,’”’ which has won 
so many favorable comments at the 
hands of the critics. 

Having in the essays shown thé 
influence of the material environ- 
ment in shaping the evolution of 
literary standards and judgments, 
the present series is devoted to 
showing the influence of sex stande 
ards in literature. An excerpt from 
this first offering gives an idea o 


Mr. Calverton’s point of view: kes 
It was the rise of bourgeois, ‘ 
culture, scarred with the ashes of _ 
asceticism, that brought to am 
abrupt and dismal conclusion the 
splendour of Elizabethan art. 
Treatises have been written try- '* 
ing to show how the decline of 3 
morality, the degeneracy of ime: 
pulse, the vicious descent of es- | 
thetic taste, were the causes of: 
the death of Elizabethan and. * 
Jacobean drama. ... The real « 
fact of the matter has been'#! 
largely missed or neglected. The . 
fall of the English drama marked % 
the transient fall of a social class. # 
The cause of its fall had been its: “ 
conflict with another class: the 
bourgeois. Feudalism had begun 
to sway and bend; the system 
was unable to support the aristo- 
cratic class in the fashion that 
earlier centuries had made pose 
sible, and this class came to dee 


pend more and more upon tha 
rising bourgeois groups of the 


as 


> ay 


nation. . . . The sex attitudes, 3 
their: freedom and liberty of 
utterance, ... are manifestations $ 


of a class-psychology of aristo- 
cratic type, specifically expressing: 
the economic conditions of Eng- 
land and Europe that gave this 
class its shape and tendency. 

Mr. Walter Long contributes the 
second section of his series on “A 
Sociological Criticism of the Amer- 
ican Drama,” and he reminds us in 
a clever statement that, in the first 
few decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, “since the people were satis- 
fied with art for London’s sake, all 
native plays were automatically 
precluded.”’ The persistence of the 
Puritan complex and its deadly in- 
fluence in checking the development 
of the drama is suggested in the 
experience of P. T. Barnum, who, 
to avoid persecution, when opening 
a theatre in New York, named it a 
“Moral Lecture Room” and stored 
the lower floor with “antiquarian 
curiosities and biological freaks.” 

Historians have pointed out that 
it was the unorthodox and restless 
West that overthrew the “Virginia 
Dynasty” in politics, that destroyed 
the caucus oligarchy which had se- 
lected Presidents, and that revolted 
against the aristocracy of the East 
with its pretentious dress, manners, 





phrase—so that they are no shin-j customs, and. aristocratic attitudes. 
ing pebbles to the hand, but over-| Mr. Long reminds us that it was 
grown and partially imbedded. | also this West that provided favor- 
That is the danger with the eternal! able social and economic conditions 
verities; they are fixed, immobile:| for the theatre. “The Middle West 
as A. E. himself remarks, only the| and North West,” he writes, “were 
stones have held through the eons| colonized largely by malcontents 
unchanging—tl ey are dead; it is | from the East, who would welcome 
the rolling stone that gathers no/ any institution unfavorably received 
moss. Tennyson, mid-Victorian as/ by the tyrannical bourgeois of New 
he was, knew the danger “lest one| England, and by immigrants from 
good custom should corrupt the| Sweden, Germany, and Ireland, who 
world.” A. E. is more naive in his/ had no religious antipathies to the 
acceptance. drama.” 


The poet achieves a few arresting Scott Nearing contributes an ar- 
ticle on “Education and the Open 


moments, as in the comment “I am 
dream-betrayed,” or in the poem 
“A Holy Hill,” that ends: 
Know that this granite height 
May be a judgment throne; 
Dread thou the immoveable will, 
The wrath of stone. 
More often the ineptitude shad- 
owed here in “immoveable” breaks 
boldly forth; “A Lost Dream” | 
begins with wizardry, then slumps | 
to parlor conjuring: 


There is not a flicker 
In the candle of dream. 


Mind” and another translation of 
Plechanov’s “The Monistic Concep- 
tion of History” appears. Other 
contributions are, “The Decline of 
the Concept of Instinct,’’ by J. B. 
Eggen; “The Negro Migrations,” by 
Charles S. Johnson, and the Editor 
concludes his novel, “Adolf Moor.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Literature 
FROM PRESIDENT TO PRISON. By 
Ferdinand A. Ossendowski. N. ¥.8 








Rand School of Social Science, 7 
East 15th street, New York City, 
will be the official headquarters of 
the Jupior Yipsel Central Commit- 
tee. There are at present twenty- 
five members of the Centra] Com- 
mittee Who are directing all their) 





throughout New York City. 


efforts in forming Junior Circles|t© the songs of Shakespeare, to} <i-pp 
| Keats. 


ae O THIS OLD MAN. By Gertrude B 
C MAN. By Gertrude Bone, 
Is at bats feet. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
In burning blue akan 
Lagoon beyond lagoon Social Sciences 
Faints shimmering, SHORT HISTORY OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL INTERCOURSE. C. D. Burns, 


All lotus besprinkled— 


Rose lotuses! N. Y.: Oxford Press. 


CIVIC SOCIOLOGY. By Edward Als- 
worth Ross, N. Y.: World Book Com- 








that | 

pany. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Edward Channing. N. Y.: 


It is fair to point out 
A. E. rarely tries free verse; but his 
exclamation point is equally justi-| Vol. VI. 


by such sonnet lines as: | MacmiWan. 

fied y | STATE EXPERIMENTS IN AUS- 

How, if the heart’ to these frail; TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. _ By 
enemies | weaeteoee P. Reeves. 2 vols. N. Y¥.: Dute 

Yields, can it hope to scale the} FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD. By 


heavenly hill... . | William H. Kilpatrick. N. Y.: Mac- 


P millan. 
One might draw from almost; EFFECTIVE REGULATION OF PUB- 


every poem its tribute of trite idea, | ve UTILITIES. By John Bauer. N. 
; ; ++) say} Y.: Macmillan. 

pervs Pil inept pete er Ar-| THE LESSONS OF OCTOBER. By 

tistry” tells us once more that some |feon Trotzky. London: Labor Pub- 


lishing Company. 
HISTORY OF THE FABIAN S0O- 
By Edward R. Pease. Lon- 


Being worked through ages “to/ 
bring this loveliness to be’’; later) ery 
we learn from ‘“Magnificence” . 


. > ‘ don: Fabian Society 
that “myriads toiled in dark and|" PAssING OF THE PHANTOMS. By 
cold’ to create “the marvel of aC. J ‘ 


Patten. N. Y.: Dutton I 
THE MIRACLE OF FLEET STREET. 





tiny flower.” Fortunately, we may a Gedais Tledheky. Candas “take 
turn from “Its single star that is|piplishine Company, 
so shy’’ to other lines, to . 
. | Mis 
Fair as a star, when only one | paren oe Stecctencons 
, : 4 | JUNGLE DAYS. By William Beebs. 
Is shining in the sky, N. ¥.: Putnams. 
| THE V OBLES 
to Spenser and Milton for poetry|pio, Wek a Se 


THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND 


that embodies faith—rather than 
By Edward Hutton. 


faith that drafts verse to its uses;| THE MARCHES 

N. Y.: Macmillan. 
By William § 
| Macmillan. 


Sadier, N. Y¥.s 
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/V/ rise of the new psychology to 
explain the woman who takes 
every opportunity to assert that she 
is virtuous. Continued assertion of 
} purity is evidence of a defense 
4. mechanism erected in the hope of 
4 warding off suspicion of her illicit 
indulgences. 


1 The principle applies to men as 
well. We have in mind the eminent 
Harry M. Daugherty, once Attorney 
General of the United States, when 
} the “Ohio Gang” raised the pirate’s 
{ flag in Washington. Daugherty has 
° 4 _taken every opportunity to assure us 
_ all that he is a virtuous man and re- 
#¢ cently returned to this theme in a let- 

* ter to the Ohio Bar Association. 


é In that statement Mr. Daugherty 
; @alls attention to two “outstanding 
acts” of his department, one the 
breaking of the shop crafts strike 
with an injunction and the other his 
refusal to surrender the files of the 
Government to the “Red-controlled, 
so-called Investigation Committee of 
the United States Senate.” Where- 
fore, behold the virtuous man who 
with noble courage saved the nation 
when it was rocking from the assaults 
of the “Reds.” 


For our part we prefer the bandit 
of other days who made no pretense 
of virtue and who made his career 
picturesque. There was a charm 
about his daring, his frankness, his 

® absence of hypocrisy and his stoic 
bearing when caught. But the whin- 
ing tool of a vulgar gang of plunder- 
ers thrusting his smug face into our 
presence, talking of his purity and 
heroism—well, words fail us in at- 
tempting to express what honest men 
feel. Harry M. Daugherty and vir- 
tue? Faugh! 
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N suspending 76 Communist local 
. officers from holding office in the 
union for a number of years, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union has taken the only course 
open to it. Every man and woman 
in a union has the right to urge any 
course or policy that may to them ap- 
pear to be of benefit to the union, but 
@o member can be permitted to or- 
ganize cliques and act upon orders 
from an outside organization. 


These offenders acted not as mem- 
bers of the union but as agents of 
the Communist or Workers’ party. 
They owed allegiance to this party by 
accepting its instructions. What is 
more, they,subscribed to a course of 
action in the union which the Work- 
ers’ party outlined in a pamphlet 
written by Lenin and intended as in- 
structions to all party members re- 
garding their conduct in the unions. 
In this pamphlet they are ordered to 
resort to trickery, to lying, to con- 
cealment of the truth, in order to ob- 
tain control of the unions. 


As though to justify this suspen- 
sion from office, the Workers’ party, 
of which these officials are members, 
announced the same week that Max 
Eastman was expelled from the 
party. His offense was not trickery 
and lying. Heis merely charged with 
having attacked “the leaders of the 
Russian Communist party and the 
Communist International.” If the 
Workers’ party must expel a member 
for mere criticism then it forfeits any 
right whatever to object to the sus- 
pension of Communist officials of 
local unions who followed the “Lenin- 
ist” tactics of deceit, plotting and 
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SOME OIL “ECONOMY” 
NE of our leading feudal oli- 
garchies, the Standard Oil 
~ Company of New Jersey, has 
instituted the 8-hour day in its plants 
and has given an “increase” in wages 
to the men employed. Drillers who 
received $1 an hour or $12 a day will 
receive $1.25 an hour or $10 a day. 
Tool-handlers who received about 83 
cents an hour or $10 a day will re- 
ceive $1 an hour or $8 a day. The 
company will have to employ about 
500 additional men and the increased 
outlay in wages will be something 
like $1,000,000 a year. 

Wages and hours are reduced. 
When we consider the income tax re- 
turns reported in another column on 
this page it is evident that the in- 
dustry could easily have assumed the 
“burden” of paying its workers the 
old wage for the lesser hours. The 
Rockefellers are among the few 
whose annual incomes are about $5,- 
000,000. If they alone bore the extra 
expense of paying the old wage for 
an 8-hour day they would still have a 
few millions left to squander each. 
year. But the increase would be 
borne by all shareholders and not the 
Rockefellers alone. Z 

There are no unions in the Rocke- 
feller industry and the workers joined 
with the officials in accepting the new 
arrangement “unanimously.” Will 
Mr. Coolidge kindly favor us with 
another sermon on the virtue of 
“economy”? The oil oligarchs appre- 
ciate the noble theme. 


% THE TARIFF ISSUE 


ILLIAM A. OLDFIELD, chair- 
man of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Commit- 
tee, expects his party to win in the 
next congressional election, and he 











foresees the tariff as the principal is- 
sue. If there is a swing from the 
Coolidge wing of capitalism to the 
Democratic wing this will be con- 
sistent with nearly all elections since 
1876. Since that year American elec- 
tions have impressed observers as 
two great herds in charge of drivers. 
Every twWo years a portion of one 
herd deserts to the other, and thus 
the two parties of capitalists have 
been able to exploit both, 


In a majority of the campaigns the 
very issue which Oldfield forecasts 
next year is the one that has been 
used to attract the attention of the 
voting herds. On the whole it has 
been as effective as a war “to make 
the world safe for democracy,” and 
it may serve next year. 


But even the tariff is really no 
longer a question between Republi- 
cans and Democrats. Louisiana sugar 
is an “infant” that requires a Fed- 
eral bottle and Louisiana Democrats 
have generally been able to get it for 
the sugar barons. In the old Saws. be- 
fore the quarrel between Northern 
capitalism and the Southern slave- 
ocracy, Louisiana sugar was tariff- 
nursed by the Whigs. 


In addition to sugar there has 
grown up textiles and the steel in- 
dustry in the South. In the Caro- 
linas the textile industry has devel- 
oped so rapidly that the Republican 
party has also acquired considerable 
voting strength while Democrats 
favor & tariff for the textile masters. 
Alabama has its claims for the iron 
and steel masters around Birming- 
ham and good Democrats in Congress 
answer to the roll call of Steel. ‘ 

Mr. Oldfield should be careful about 
this tariff issue. A growing capi- 
talist class in the Democratic South 
may. have to tell him where he gets 
off. 





“A PRESS CORRESPONDENT” 


F course, everybody knows that 

the Associated Press is an ab- 

solutely non-partisan news 
gathering association devoted to the 
determination of truth, regardless of 
whom the facts may hit. Hasn’t the 
A. P. solemnly affirmed-and_ re- 
affirmed this at its annual meetings, 
and hasn’t Melville Stone, its sort of 
President Emeritus, been decorated 
by all the despots from the Czar of 
Russia to Porfirio Diaz of Mexico 
for his-faithfulness to the cause of 
truth? Consequently, it came as a 
shock the other day to read these 
headlines in the New York Times: 

“Says Venezuela Is Prosperous. 
Associated Press Correspondent, in 
Business in Caracas, Describes Coun- 
try’s Progress. Praises President 
Gomez. He is a ‘Wonderful Admin- 
istrator,’ Says Mr. Phelps—Oil In- 
dustry Gains.” 

And the story justified the head- 
ing. It appears that Mr. Phelps went 
to Venezuela about twenty-five years 
ago, settled down as correspondent 
for the late lamented New York Her- 
ald, then hired out to the A. P. fifteen 
years ago, and is still on the job. In 
the meantime he has acquired a chain 
of seven American stores in the coun- 
try and a considerable fortune. Of 
course, Juan Vicente Gomez, the Ven- 
ezuelan Dictator, is a wonderful ad- 
ministrator and all is well with the 
world. 
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The Marxian generals, Foster and 
Ruthenberg, announce that the Work- 
ers’ party has expelled Max Eastman 
for “maligning and attacking the 
leaders of the Russian Communist 
International.” Fine! Now why ob- 
ject to the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union expelling Com- 
munists for “maligning and attack- 








ing” its officials? 





Not in a generation 
has a trial provoked 
so widespread inter- 
est as the Scopes 
trial in Tennessee. Other trials have been 
as widely reported in this country, but this 
thing of Bryan “taking personal charge of 
God” has set all Euiopean nations laugh- 
ing at us. Even Japan, China and Russia 
are crying for all the news that they can 
get of this backwoods struggle in Tennes- 
see against modern science. From Lon- 
don contes the report that this trial is “the 
best joke of the century,” and one'big news 
agency finds it difficult to supply the de- 
mand for Dayton news received from many 
nations abroad. London forwarded one 
story to sixteen papers in China. The Paris 
Soir observes that the trial will decide 
whether “a monkey or Adam was the 
grandfather of Uncle Sam” and then goes 
on to hope that the monkey will not be 
saddled with the parentage of Uncle Sam. 
Meantime, an Americen scientist has found 
a Fundamentalist Baptist group meeting in 
a hollow near Dayton that cannot accept 
the heresy of Bryan. This group believes 
that the earth is as flat as Bryan’s head 
and that the sun goes around it like a 
needle on a phonograph disc. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, in a letter to 
young Scopes, expresses the opinion tat 
the Tennessee law would make all scholars 
hypocrites; while Dean Rusby, of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, suggests that if Bryan 
wins, that the universities should ignore 
credentials from states having anti-evolu- 
tion laws because the bearers could not 
meet the educational and scientific quali- 
fications of the Evolution states. We also 
suggest that Europe may also find it nec- 
essary to raise a wall against recognition 
of credentials from such states on the 
ground that the bearers represent the child 
stage in the evolution of the human race. 


o- 


After having stood 
by the Painlevé Gov- 
ernment through 
thick and thin, -even 
to the extent of a vote of confidence in the 
Premier’s war policy in Morocco, the 
French Socialist Parliamentary Group has 
finally broken away from the Left Bloc 
and voted against the budget of 1925, thus 
regaining the political independence partly 
sacrificed in the interest of joint action 
with the near-Radical and semi-Socialistic 
parties against the reactionary Poincaré 
Bloc. The break came early in the morn- 
ing of July 18, when a Socialist amend-e 
ment to the budget bill exempting retailers 
with three or fewer einployes and food 
dealers from the sales tax was rejected by 
a vote of 325 to 245 in the Chamber of 
Deputies in order to get the bill through 
the Senate, which had repeatedly refused 
to accept the amendment. Then the bill 
as a whole was passed by the Chamber by 
a vote of 421 to 150, only the Communists 
and a few extreme Radicals joining the So- 
cialists in opposing it. The Senate quickly 
O. K.’d the budget, which calls for the 
expenditure of 33,151,000,000 francs (at 
about 4% cents apiece) and the collection 
of about 13,000,000 francs more, and Par- 
liament adjourned for the summer holi- 
days. During the last few weeks it has 
been apparent that unless the French So- 
cialists quit supporting the Painlevé Gov- 
ernment there would be serious trouble in 


"The Scopes 
Evolution Trial 





Socialists Quit 
Bloc In France 


the party, the rank and file of which, as rep- 


resented by Paul Faure, General Secre-- 
tary of the organization, and other veter- 
ans, was clamoring fcr fight, not collabora- 
tion. The dues-paying membership is re- 
ported to have passea the 90,000 mark and 


to be well on its way toward 100,000, and 


the active party workers, in contradistinc- 


tion to Paul Boncour, Pierre Renaudel and 
some other Parliamentarians who are will- 
ing to compromise a great deal for the sake 














lying. The Communists are hoisted 
by a halter of their own make and it 
is likely that their course will bring 
them the same results in other unions. ! 





of trying to influence the bourgeois Gov- 


ernment, feel confident in winning the ul- 
a victory by waging the class struggle 


¥; 


‘rougly all along the line, “——/. 


THE NEWS OF THE 


Interesting figures of the 
revenue obtained by our 
royal princes, dukes, 
barons and lesser nobility 
are reported by Washington this week. 
Eighty-six persons paid taxes in 1923 on 
incomes in excess of $1,000,000. Of these 
eighty-six persons the incomes of thirty- 
nine were $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, twelve 
paid taxes on incomes of $1,500,000 to $2,- 
000,000; the same number paid rate¥ on 
incomes of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000; six 
reported incomes of $3,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000; one reported an income of $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000, and four were listed as re- 
ceiving incomes in excess of $5,000,000. 
Among the big income taxpayers, accord- 
ing to the returns made public in 1924, 
covering the calendar year 1923, were the 
Rockefellers, father and son; Henry Ford, 
Andrew W. Mellon, Cyrus H. K. Curtis and 
Senator James Couzens of Michigan. The 
total income of the eighty-six men who con- 
tributed large sums to the Treasury in the 
form of taxes was more than $152,000,000. 
The tax collected in these cases. totaled 
$35,788,475. The largest group paying 
taxes received salaries of $1,000 to $2,000. 
It includes 2,515,324 persons. The next 
largest received salaries of $2,000 to $3,- 
000, numbering 2,470,970. A group re- 
ceiving $3,000 to $4,000 numbered 1,125,- 
562. ‘The two preceding groups number 
almost 65,000,000 persons with salaries 
ranging from $1,000 to $3,000. Add 
these to the millions of workers whose 
wages are so low as to escape the 
tax list and we have some idea of 
the widespread want upon which is piled 
the magnificent plenty of our capitalist and 
financial nobility. Capitalism is refined 
robbery tempered by the sanctimonious 
sermons of Dr. Coolidge. ; 
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The coal industry again 
reminds us of all the 
“virtues” that go with 
capitalist dominion of 
a great necessity. The Anthracite Opera- 
tors’ Association rejects the demand for a 
10 per cent increase in wages and counters 
with a demand for a wage reduction and it 
is feared that there will be a strike on Sep- 
tember 1. For 25 years the coal industry 
has been an example of all that is vicious 
in capitalism. The miners contend that 
anthracite wages are lower than the wages 
in the unionized bituminous fields and the 
anthracite dispute may eventually bring 
the bituminous miners into a strike. These 
miners face a program of the operators 
whereby they close mines and force the 
miners into non-union fields. There are 
30 per cent too many bituminous mines and 
the same percentage of excess miners in 
this field, so that the mine owners tend to 
undermine the union by this process of 
closing mine: and throwing men out of 
work. As for wages, enough light has 
been thrown upon this aspect of the mining 
industry to show that the standard of liv- 
ing of mikers is always low. A miner may 
earn six or more dollars a day, but owing 
to the many idle days in the year he and 
his family generally live on the edge of 
want. The present dispute revives the dis- 
cussion of some form Of public control or 
supervision of the mining industry, but in 
the hands of capitalist politicians in office 
this may be merely a jumping out of the 
frying pan into the fire. 


Our Royal 
Incomes 





A Possible 
Mine Strike 
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Some 5,000,000 workers 


British Coal may be involved in a 
Dispute British mine strike if 
an agreement is not 


reached between the miners and the mine 
owners by August 1. The miners insist on 
a living wage and preserving the 7-hour- 
day. The owners want to go back to the 
8-hour-day ahd adjust wages to the vary- 
ing costs of living in the mining areas. 
This means that the owners want to keep 
the miners at a bare cost of living, reaping 
what advantage may come from low costs 


in any particular min ing region. Secretary 


‘mand of the Chinese remains to be seen. 


strikers” in Shanghai and to use “prison- 


persecutions, do not accept the doctrines 
of war professed.in the name of Bolshe- 
vism, nor the practices of war that have | 
come from Europe or elsewhere. 
aspirations are turning toward the Social 
Democracy. 
their crushed people, they demand equal- | 
ity, justice and peace.” 


ter of China and Germany. 
meddled in China goes without saying, but 
that he is responsible for the Chinese un- | 
rest, as the imperialist powers charge, is | 


surely, ia the capitalistic world.” 
if it does not rain. 
religious maniacs who from time to time | 
got out their Ascension robes ready for a| 
flight to heaven. 
get a “proclamation” from the same soutce. 
They are told to give all their energies to 
“capturing the German trade unions,” add- 
ing a program of the “united front” with 
Socialists with the view of knifing them at 
the first opportunity. 
‘clamation’,, bears evidence of recog: 


WEEK 


Cook of the Miners’ Union announces that 
“the constitution of the proposed alliance 
of miners, railway men, transport workers, 
engineers and shipbuilding workers has 
been signed by a committee of the unions 
and the scheme will tome before meetings 
of executives next Friday” (July t7). The 
General Council of the Trade Union Con- 
gress has also pledged the miners support 
against “degradation of the standard of 
life of their members’ and~protests that 
the mine owners’ terms “not only propose 
drastic reductions of the already meagre 
wages paid the miners” but would “abolish 
the principle of a minimum wage.” It 
also calls attention to the need of national- 
ization of the coal ii.dustry. The Govern- 
ment has appointed a committee of inquiry 
to make an investigation of the coal indus- 
try and but two weeks remain to determine 
whether the miners will be forced to strike 
and what part the Labor alliance will play 
in the struggle. 
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That the Chinese are 

The Demands determined to end the 
of China extra-territo- 
rial “rights” of the cap- 

italist powers is evident from the reitera- 
tion, of this demand above all others. 
Whether the overtures of President Cool- 
idge are intended to frankly meet this de- 





The British seem least inclined-to consider 
it. In fact, Sir Reginald Stubbs, British 
Governor of Hongkong, has a remedy of 
his own that is characteristic of British 
imperialists in dealing with weak colonial 
peoples. He proposes the “flogging of 


ers for scavenger work” just to show the 
Chinese what a superior breed the noble 
Briton is. Meantime Kantao Yang, Sec- 
retary of the Paris group of the “Chinese 
Social Democratic Party in Europe,” urges 
workers of all nations to oppose the impe- 
rialist governments’ rule in China, adding 
that the Chinese struggle is not a race, but 





Chatter-Box 


More Sonnets to a Dark Lady | . 


XXV. {| 
Love is not tallied on a string of years \ 
With history and stupid lives and debta$ 
Love lives.its reckoning by throbs and 
tears, pi) os 
In vaulting ecstasies and grim regrets. | 











The fragmentary touch of hand to hand’ 
May run a cycle in bewildering bliss; 
And who can sum the eras that are spanned 
While timid lovers venture to a kiss? 


Then when you ask me, dear, how long, how 
long 
Our love will hold ite fragrancé and ita 
re, 
I answer — by the measure of my song, 
And through the sweet recurrence of 
desire... 


When cll my songs for you are done and 
said, : h 

Then will you know that love and I are 
dead. 


6. 
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We are not particular on the subject of 
medicine, doctors and drug stores. They 
represent to us a world apart, undesirable 
and unmentionable. With all the disre- 
spect and irreverence we can call to sure 
face at this moment of our horribly healthy 
state of being, we sally forth, pennons fly« 
ing, armor glistening, charger prancing, 
with heart and intent as pure as Sir Gdlae 
had, to bring back the heads of the Dragon 
named Three-Bucks-a-Visit, and the twa. 
two lesser monsters—Fifty-Dollars-a-Mine 
ute Specialists and 1,000 per cent Profite - 
Prescription Pete. &, 

It is-only here in the land of the Minut¢ 
Men (note, historical derivation of thig 
term goés back to Barnim’s famous aphore 
ism of “one being born every minute’’)} 
that full-fledged general practitioners inj 
Materia Medica are made in a half dozey 
years of vacationing, tennis and pinochla 
playing, and semi-annual exams. It is only 
here in Lydia Pinkham’s Tea Garden that 
specialists in eye; ear, throat, brain, lung, 
stomach and cartilaginous tissues secura@ 
their post-graduate endorsements by a 
Cook’s Tour to Europe for six weéks. Afe 
ter viewing the Champs Elysees, London 
Bridge, the Berlin Rathskellars, and a few 
Vienna rolls, these medicine-men return to 
their gossipy neighborhoods and still gos- 
sipy clients to tell them about the mare 
vellous operations they had seen per- 
formed, the soul-stirring lectures they had 
attended, and the terrific amount of study, 
they had done under Professor Hasen-fef- 
fer at the Medical Academy of Pretzele 
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sténger. Ears perk up, eyes glisten, 
tongues wag. An entire. community, 
buzzes. Mrs. Softpate, who has been suf- 


fering with hypochondriacal and highly 
imaginative ulcers at the usual $3.00 per, 
now is happy to pay the newly. arrived 
specialist $50.00 a hand-shake. The same 
chalk and water bromides, the self-same 
diet, interspersed with a German phrase, 
and a look of more infinite wisdom—for 
$47.00 more than quoted six weeks before, 
Of course, now that the specialist has or- 
dered the medicine, Prescription Pete 
chalks up the calcium ingredients to somee 
thing like $100.00 a gram. Six weeks be- 
fore, price of same medicine $1.25; six 
weeks later, $12.50. ‘What’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the (propa) ganda,” 
sighs Pete. 

It is about the general medicos, however, 
that our grouch is fiercest. Of all the most 
inadequately fitted personalities to wear 
the cloak and wield the scalpel of Hippo- 
crates, eur crop of American medical men 
take the raffle. Men who in the main never 
read a book, or delve into a brochure of 
any sort, literary or professional, who are 
as far removed from serious interest in 
the ethics, abstracts*and theory of their 
work as Bryan is from sanity, whose en< 
tire lives are wrapped up in making fi- 





a class struggle. He went ontosay. ‘“Re- 
ligious instruction and schools in the end 
serve the purpose of modeling skulls | 
adapted to the slavery of capitalist imper- | 
ialism. And the free University of the} 
Far East, founded by the Bolshevist State, | 
is merely a competitor of similar institu- 


The Chinese workers, who are 


beginning to organize themselves, despite 





Their 


Together with the rest of | 


—— 
Oo 





That consummate! 
ass, Zinoviev, gets | 
into , the limelight | 
again in the mat- | 
That he has} 


“Proclamations” 
Of Zinoviev 


false. Zinoviev can spoil ‘a promising sit- | 
uation for the workers but he cannot help | 
them. In a recent “proclamation” he ob- 


served that the troubles in Morocco, China 
and Bulgaria, the election of Hindenburg in 


Germany, : 
Britain—all these “speak of the march of | three Gorgons around on one hot evening 


the coming revolution, coming slowly but | is too strenuous ever for a Knight of the 


and unemployment in Great 


That is, | 
He reminds us of the 


Gei1man Communists also | 








However, the “pro- 


nancial marriages, swell fronts, and big 
business, who miss the influenza epidemics 
even as flowers miss the rain, who know 
real estate, tennis, cabarets, and pinochle 
expertly, into the hands of these mostly is 
the life and health of our gliitted com- 
munities entrusted. Small wonder, then, 


tions where English, Americans, Belgians, | that jn spite of all that the great bacteri- 
et al., plan to train graduates for their ad- 
vantage. 


ologists and honest laboratory workers 
have done to immunize a world from dis- 
ease, three-quarters of our population pay 
weekly and monthly tithes at the shrines of 
medical incompetence and bunkerino. 

True, there are dozens of sincere and 
hard-working masters at the profession. 
Men like Dr. Lorenz and Jacobi are 
worth the income of the Rajahs for their 
skill and honesty. True, through the rural 
districts there are thousands of struggling 
yet competent doctors who make up with 
diligence what they lack in actual ability. 

But, on the whole, the medical profession 
under capitalism is as crazy a patchwotk 
of quackery and outright greed as is the 
bucket-shop in Wall Street. The civiliza- 
tion of The Bronx, with its thousands of 
ailing babes, children and adults, and its 
thousands of money-mad physicians, is not 
a sha@e removed in bunk from the hordes 
of Hottentots in Africa and their grotesque 
medicine-men. 


o 


We just stopped for breath. Swatting 





Type Table. 
To be continued—shortly. 


S. A. DE WITT. 





the hopetess situation of the German Com- 


munist movement, which has‘been steadily 
declining for many months, and the em- 


phasis upon the “united front” appears to 


be the wiggle of a dying: man seeking to 
obtain the blood of a healthy one in the 
f iving a few weeks longer, .4; 
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